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What would you say 
about a small wagon with a size 
and style all its own? 

A wagon that’s smaller than the big and 
bigger than the small. With a load capacity 
only 100 pounds less than that of a full- 
sized wagon and over 200 pounds more 
than that of a subcompact wagon. And with 
available convenience features like power 
seats, power windows, and automatic speed 
control. Aspen’s almost too good to be true! 
What would you say about a small 
wagon that got an EPA estimated 
mileage of 30 MPG highway 
and 18 MPG city? 

According to EPA estimated mileage results, 
the Aspen wagon got 30 MPG on the high¬ 
way and 18 city The Aspen coupe and 
sedan got 27 MPG highway and 18 city. All 
were equipped with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission. (Your actual mileage may 
differ, depending on your driving habits, 
the condition of your car, and optional 
equipment. In California, see your Dealer 
for mileage results.) Very nice, indeed! 


What would you say about 
a small wagon with a ride that 
rivals that of a full-sized car? 

A small wagon with a unique new from 
suspension that gives it a smooth, quiet 
ride you usually Find in bigger cars. Aspen’s 
Isolated Transverse Suspension. 

It’s unbelievable! 

What would you say about 
a small wagon with a price that starts 
at only $3,658? 

That's based on the manufacturer’s sug¬ 
gested retail price for the base wagon (not 
shown), excluding state and local taxes, 
destination charge, and optional equipment. 
The Aspen SE wagon, pictured above, 
starts at $3,988. Tne whitewalls, wheel 
covers, luggage rack, fender-mounted turn 
signals, bumper guards, and 
protective rub strips shown 
are $250 extra. Other Aspen rtnrlnn 
prices start at only $3,336 
tor the coupe and $3,371 forHI 
the sedan. 


The new Dodge Aspen. 

For a small wagon at a small price, 
itls unbelievable. 


Winner of the 1976 
Motor T rend Magazine t' I'x 
Car of the Year Award. r . . 















America: Our next 100 years. 

If you had it your way, what would you want our country It is our plan to publish the results of this survey in news- 
to be like by the time of the Tricentennial? papers and magazines, and to report them on television. 


Please tell us by completing this questionnaire. 

It's not difficult; you can complete it in only a few 
minutes. But because it touches on so many aspects of 
our life, it can also take many days And be prepared: 
some of the questions go to the very heart of the way we 
live and could possibly make you angry That's not our 
purpose. We want your opinions. 


Certainly, this is not a scientific study. We are merely 
trying to take the pulse of the nation in this important 
year. On the 200th anniversary of our nation, we think it 
is important to assure that the voice of the public —your 
voice — is heard loud and clear. 

Please note that all ideas submitted shall become public 
property without compensation and free of any 
restriction on use and disclosure 


The Tricentennial 
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1 In the future. I would like people to be able to 
retire at an early age 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

2.1 would like to work til the day I die 
AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION l J. 

3.1 hope future Americans live in a communal 
setting, rather than in the traditional family unit. 
AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION □. 

4 l believe education in the future should be career 
oriented. 

AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 

5.1 want education to be concerned with liberal arts 
and culture 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

6.1 want stronger Federal government 
AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 

7.1 would like stronger local governments 
AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 

8 I hope that all legal disputes, except for criminal 
cases, will be settled by computer 
AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 


14.1 would like communications to be so rapid and 
thorough that people can vote directly on all 
major government decisions. 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

15.1 would like Americans in the future to be less 
concerned about the rest of the world and more 
concerned with our own ability to maintain our 
standard of living 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

16.1 feel the nation will be better when there is no 
racial, sexual or religious discrimination and all 
groups have equal power 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

17.1 believe universal health care should become a 
right that is guaranteed by the government. 
AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

18 I would like to keep the nation's population down 
through the use of mandatory birth control. 
AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

19 Government regulations should limit the structure, 
size, and profits of all major corporations. 

AGREE D DISAGREE D NOOPINION D. 

20.1 think big government is more desirable than 
big business 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

211 want labor unions to be more strictly controlled. 
AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 


9 I hope the government provides more aid to 
amateur athletics 

AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 
10 The government should give more support to 
entertainment and the arts 
AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

11.1 hope there is a resurgence of faith and a 
reaffirmation of the meaning of religion 
AGREED DISAGREED NOOPINION D. 


22 I believe there must be greater individual sacrifice 
to protect the environment. 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

23 Life in general will be better for the next 
generation of Americans. 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. 

Please feel free to comment on these questions 
or any topic you wish on a separate sheet of paper 


12. We should replace individual autos with Public 

Transportation City-State-Zip. 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. (The following information is optional.) 


13 I believe energy problems will continue at least Name 

until the year 2000. 

AGREED DISAGREED NO OPINION D. Address. 


ARCO <> 


AtlanticRichlieldCompany 

Celebrate Americas Tricentennial 100 years early. 








MORE MUST BE DONE 
TO REMOVE THE FEAR OF WHAT 
IT COSTS TO BE SICK. 


THERE IS A HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS IH AMERICA 

Medical costs are rising every 
day. Americans spent $547 per 
capita last year for health care, a 
rise of 13% in twelve months. In 
1965. the average hospital stay 
cost $347.This year, the cost 
has risen to SI, 100. In the next 
four years, expenditures in this 
country for health care could 
increase by a staggering 100 
billion dollars.The private life 
and health insurance companies 
of America believe that some¬ 
thing must be done now to relieve 
this awesome and increasing 
burden, to make sure that all 
Americans can receive the 
health care they need, when they 
need it. at a cost each can afford. 

WHAT WE’VE DOME 

The cost of health care for the 
American public is not a new 
issue. In our business, we have 
worked for years to remove the 
fear of the terrible cost of 
serious illness. Health coverage 
has improved enormously in 
recent years. 175.000,000 
people in this country have some 
form of private health insurance. 
Over 149,000.000 are insured 
for catastrophic illness, in many 
cases with benefits as high as 
$250,000 or more.The figures 
show that the private health 
insurance system in America 
works, and works hard. 

The numbers are impressive 
and growing. But in the face of 
runaway medical costs, we don't 
think numbers are enough. A 
way must be found to control 
the cost of health care in an age 
when equipment and manpower 
are more expensive every day. 


WHAT WE’RE DOING NOW 


• We actively support programs 
designed to restrain medical 
costs and improve the quality 
of health care. 

• We support the expansion of 
professional standards review 
boards, to monitor the 
necessity for treatment and 
quality of care, not only for 
Medicare and Medicaid 
patients, but for everybody. 

• We support programs which 
would require hospitals to 
justify their rates and charges 
year by year, to keep costs as 
low as possible, without 
damaging the quality of care. 

• We support strong health 
planning for every community, 
to provide care without unneces¬ 
sary duplication of services. 

• We support the development 
of innovative health care 
delivery systems including the 
expansion of out-patient care 
centers, to provide a less costly 
alternative to hospitalization, 
with a strong emphasis on 
preventive medicine. 

• We support community health 
education, to help people learn 
how to lead healthy lives, and 
to encourage them to seek 
early diagnosis and to follow 
doctors’ instructions. 


WHAT MUST BE 
DONE IN THE FUTURE 


The private insurance business, 
the hospital and medical 
professions, and government 
must begin together to do what 
no one sector could do alone— 
assure quality health care for 
everyone while at the same time 
doing everything possible to 


combat rising costs. 

All this can be done. It can 
be done without enormous cost 
to taxpayers, by dividing the 
burden between the government 
and the private sectors. The 
private sector would offer the 
widest range of health care and 
coverage at the lowest possible 
cost, (iovernment would set 
guidelines for the whole health 
care system, and continue to 
assume responsibility for the 
health care costs of the poor and 
aged.Thus, we can create a 
system which will adequately 
care for each American, while 
preserving the freedom of choice 
and dignity of each human being. 

THERE IS 

A LOT OF WORK TO DO 

By working together, we can 
make certain that each 
American will have available 
the treatment the health care 
system in this country has made 
possible, and the individual, 
personal service we in the health 
insurance business have worked 
so long to provide. I n the private 
sector we have learned one 
thing — health care is not 
numbers. Health care is people, 
and all of us must be cared for as 
people, as individuals, each with 
different needs. 

America is a rich and decent 
country.The I.()()(),()()() people 
in the private life and health 
insurance business believe that 
the time has come when every 
American can and must be 
saved from the fear of what it 
costs to be sick. 

The 

Life and Health 
Insurance Companies 
in America 


The impersonal future? That’s not our way of doing business. 


For more information, w rite to the Health Insurance Institute, 277 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 
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18 You Were Great, Jerry Pate 

A 22-year-old rookie won the U.S. Open, the 
youngest to do so since Jack Nicklaus 

by Dan Jenkins 

22 Canceling Charlie’s Checks 

When Bowie Kuhn voided the Sale ol the 
Century, Finley was out $3.5 million 

by Ron Fimrite 

26 Good Times by the Cut-ups 

A potent men's swimming squad took shape 
at the Olympic Trials in Long Beach 

by Jerry Kirshenbaum 
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Sporting America finds room to stretch as 
old Route 40 rolls on westward 
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Next Week 

IN THE FAR WEST U.S. track and field athletes 
turn the Trials into a rousing mini-Olympics of 
their own. Pat Putnam and Kenny Moore report 
on the nine days of action from Eugene. Ore 

IN THE FAR EAST a Japanese named Inoki 
comes to grips with Muhammad Ali for the world 
something-or-other title. Mark Kram will cover 
the $6-million rassler-boxer struggle in Tokyo. 
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Sports Illustrated ® 


LETTER FROM THE IPUBIUBIHIIEIR 


Bil Gilbert needs no special introduc¬ 
tion, having contributed articles to SI 
since 1961. The lirst was titled The 
Haunted Life of a Pigeonnapper. The 
latest is a three-part story dealing with 
historic Route 40, the middle section 
of w hich appears this week on page 34. 
Searching out the past and present in 
the highway's link with America turned 
into a leisurely cast-to-west motor jour¬ 
ney that engaged Gilbert for 48 days. 
In researching previous stories, Gilbert 



ONE FOR THE ROAD: EXPLORER GILBERT 


had tramped by snowshoe, explored the 
Great Smokies on foot, paddled canoes 
into some of Canada's most inaccessi¬ 
ble waterways and crawled deep under¬ 
ground to investigate caves. By com¬ 
parison, getting about in a rented 
automobile might seem pretty tame. 
But not so. “The secret of happy mo¬ 
toring is in the pace,” Gilbert says. 
"The slower the better. My wife and I 
generally drove less than 100 miles a 
day." Gilbert recalls that 26 years ago, 
when he and Ann were married, they 
bicycled 1,600 miles; hitting the road 
this time was "sort of like a second hon¬ 
eymoon." What he found along the 
byways of Route 40, which bisects the 
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U.S. from Atlantic City to San Fran¬ 
cisco, was a sense of sporting time- 
lessness. Gilbert figures he conducted 
200 to 300 interviews along the way, 
stopping wherever the mood took him 
and for as long as he liked. “1 had no 
idea at night what I was going to do 
the next morning," he says. But he 
did pick up sonic advice for summer 
wayfarers: "Never stay at a motel over 
three stories tall. They gel rattier as 
they get taller. Never eat on the turn¬ 
pike." The food may be edible but for 
conversation and discovery the local 
eatery is always much more rewarding. 
Sample discovery: the best old-fash- 
ioneds in the world arc made in Boon- 
ville. Mo., an opinion formed in an 
informal comparison test. An indefat¬ 
igable odd-fact collector, Gilbert also 
learned the origins of why cigars arc 
called stogies, where the best horseshoe 
pitchers congregate, where coyotes are 
called wolves by the local hunters, and 
where to eat catfish for dinner. Gil¬ 
bert ran off the catfish calories by jog¬ 
ging in the mornings. "Railroad tracks 
arc good for jogging: cornfields are 
terrible." 

Of the 14 states Gilbert crossed, Mis¬ 
souri was his favorite. Intrigued by its 
history and people, he spent most of 
one day trying to get a peek at the grave- 
site of one pioneer, despite the fact 
that it was on private land and the farm- 
er-owncr was "violently inclined to¬ 
ward strangers." Gilbert parked in a 
cornfield outside the farmhouse gate 
until realizing that "a man sitting in a 
car in a cornfield looks just about as 
suspicious as one high-tailing it over a 
fence." So he walked in, gingerly side¬ 
stepping two snarling dogs, and saw 
the grave. There was no violence: the 
farmer wasn't home. Summing up his 
3,000-mile journey, Gilbert says, "No 
matter how small, nearly every com¬ 
munity has some unique sporting char¬ 
acteristic of which it is officially proud.’’ 
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TIWWT the railroaders 

IllHfMl thecowboys 


the rest of the books in the series: The Cowboys, a compre¬ 
hensive look at the real life of the real cowboy . . . The Indians. 
an objective depiction of the daily lives, customs, and beliefs 
of the Indian tribes who were America’s first settlers . . . The 
Soldiers, a straight true tale of the cowards and heroes, the wise 
and foolish generals who fought the Indians and protected the 
embattled settlers. And in such books as The Trailblazers, The 
Railroaders. The Expressmen, The Forty-Niners, The Pioneers, 
and The Great Chiefs, the superbly told story of THE OLD 
WEST continues — alive with colorful paintings, early photo¬ 
graphs, maps, newspaper clippings and posters, letters, diaries 
and journals. 

You're invited to enjoy The Gunfighters for 10 days free. If it 
doesn't make you sit up and holler or gasp or fight back that old 
wanderlust, just send it back without obligation. Mail the order 
form today. 

HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME BOOKS TIME 

Padded covers hand-rubbed for antique leather look. ||i j j 
embossed in Western saddle design. IW U ^ 

240 pages, some 250 illustrations. 8^" x 11" books 


men, admired by Sheriff Bat Masterson as the best gunfighter of 
them all... Belle Starr - organizer and fence for rustlers, horse 
thieves, and bootleggers...and some less celebrated gunslingers 
such as Dynamite Sam, Dark Alley Jim. Three-Fingered Dave, 
and Six-Toed Pete. You'll be there from ominous start to bloody 
finish at the O.K. Corral's classic shootout . . . and watch in 
amazement the most unsuccessful double bank robbery ever 
staged: the Dalton Gang's debacle, ending in death and defeat. 
Once you've caught your breath, you'll be looking forward to 


is yours to eiyoy free for 10 days 
as your introduction to 

THE OLD WEST 
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The year-round dark beer. 

Glass after glass—there Is only one dark beer that gives you 
this consistently wholehearted character and great taste, any 
and every time. It's Heineken Special Dark Beer. Brewed and 
bottled in Holland. Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder 
it’s Americas #1 imported beer. Exclusive U.S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Co.. N.Y.. N.Y. 


VIEWPOINT 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


HOW TO PUT UP A BASKETBALL HOOP 
THAT'S BOTH TOO LOW AND TOO HIGH 


All my friends put up basketball hoops for 
their youngsters. Of course, they don’t do it 
for the kids. Everybody knows the kids will 
take three shots and become bored, at which 
time they’ll tic a rope to the rim, bend it 
down, tear off the net and make a squirrel 
trap out of it. The real reason you put up a 
basketball hoop is so you can occasionally 
fire your old two-handed set shot to make 
sure you’ve lost none of your uncanny high 
school shooting ability. 

But there is this factor about basketball 
hoops, whoever they're built for: it is im¬ 
possible to put them up properly. They are 
designed that way. Look around your neigh¬ 
borhood. There is something wrong with 
every one of the hoops. Too high, too low, 
crooked pole, sloping ground, overhanging 
trees, backboard askew or wobbly. Or at the 
absolute least, no net. The one I put up suf¬ 
fers from all the above. If you wonder how 
it can be both too high and too low, the an¬ 
swer is simple: the kids say it’s too high, my 
wife says it's too low. 

It all started when we presented our 8-year- 
old Mark the hoop for Christmas. I remem¬ 
ber the way I gave it the old nonchalant 
"Soon as the weather gets better. I’ll run out 
and stick it up on the garage for you.’’ Mark, 
to his credit, looked dubious. 

More than three months later l plunged 
in. In case the subject of backboards hasn’t 
been on your mind lately, you should know 
that the apparatus comes in 14,962 pieces, 
batteries not included. Except that only 
14,961 pieces are, in fact, included. The trick 
is to figure out which one of the items is miss¬ 
ing. This earns you the privilege of special- 
ordering it. 

I spent most of the first day on the garage 
roof in the rain and the wind. The squirrels 
that abound in our yard persisted in drop¬ 
ping acorns on me, an act that I considered 
a gesture of derision. Once 1 had screwed 
and nailed everything into the garage, mak¬ 
ing many erroneous holes in the shingles, I 
surveyed my handiwork and found that the 
rim was 8' 4' off the ground. That’s a bit short 
of the regulation 10'. Mark told me that. 

Next day I went out to buy a pole to get 
the necessary height, figuring that increasing 
the height of the garage was beyond my skills. 
"Sure, Mac," said the man at the pole store, 
"that will be S50." My face turned the color 
of the pole, which was striped. Later, 1 made 
a deal with the kindly folks at the junkyard— 
S22 for a rusty pole that might or might not 






be straight. The kids loved the junkyard and 
were mad that I wouldn't let them move 
there. 

Digging the hole for the pole was a won¬ 
drous adventure. Solid rock. No wonder that 
the Pilgrims or whoever it was who first came 
to Connecticut spent all of three days there 
before they started talking about moving to 
Kansas. All day I dug and said things like, 
"Goodness gracious, this soil is a bit unyield¬ 
ing." Then, when I put the pole up, it fell on 
my foot. It rained. I mixed cement and it 
turned out well, soiidjn my wheelbarrow, 
after I was interrupted by a phone call. The 
guys who were installing my new furnace (I 
was going to install it myself, but I was tied 
up with the basketball pole) helped me hoist 
the backboard. It slipped and fell on my 
shoulder. The nuts didn't seem to fit the 
bolts. The rim was inexplicably crooked. I 
did something wrong with the net so that 
the ball always stuck in it. That was before 
the net fell off altogether. 

It is a terrible blow to a person (heck, let's 
use me as an example) who does so many 
things so brilliantly to find out that putting 
up a basketball hoop is not one of them. It 
cuts right to the core of your hopes, your 
dreams, your aspirations. By floundering so 
long at this one project, my captivating per¬ 
sonality was diminished. The neighbors who 
at first laughed soon were ignoring me for 
fear I’d ask for their help (which 1 obvious¬ 
ly didn't need); the neighborhood dogs who 
had barked at me the first three days found 
other pursuits, and Mark paused long 
enough during the fourth day of my labors 
to say, “Dad, why don't you just hire some¬ 
body to do it for you, like Mom always 
does?" Little kids don't understand the big 
picture, so they say dumb things. 

"Don't you see, Mark." I explained, "this 
is the American thing to do. I am not strik¬ 
ing rocks; I am striking blows for democ¬ 
racy and against Communism. You may 
think all I'm doing is digging in the dirt and 
swearing. Not true. This basketball hoop is 
symbolic of what it means to live in this great 
land." Mark took off running. I guess he was 
going to tell his friends about my great 
speech. 

My only break during this marathon came 
when my wife lured me inside with promises 
of beer and pretzels, then asked me to un¬ 
stick a window. Easy. I strode briskly to the 
dining room and hit it crisply with the heel 
of my hand. That is, I hit the glass, gashing 
my hand. What with the trip to the hospital 
for a sewing job, I missed a good three hours 
at the hoop that day. 

But the hoop is up now. Thanks for ask¬ 
ing. My records show 1 have S92.50 invested 
in this piece of work that my wife wants me 
to take down before any summer visitors see 
it. Which probably explains why I'm so huf¬ 
fy toward her these days. Mark doesn't care 
what happens to the hoop. end 



At the risk of destroying 
our old New England image, 
Sperry Top-Sider presents: 


At its sole, its a traditional Top-Sider, outfitted with our 
famous anti-slip boating tread. But one flash of its colors tells 
you the Sea &. Sport is more —a softly 
collared, action shoe of lightweight, 
satiny nylon, fully lined 
with foam. It’s at ease 
at virtually every 
sport. For men 
and women in 
electric blue, 
bright yellow 
and racing 








Suggested retail: SI8.00. For catalog, 
write to Sperry Top-Sider, Box JJ8, | 
Naugatuck, Conn. QGTfO. 
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Toottftose 

by J. D. REED 


OUT OF THE LOCKER ROOM AND INTO THE 
AIR WITH THE SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS 

Suppose you stepped into an elevator and 
found Mickey Mantle, Willie Mays, Henry 
Aaron, George Blanda. Tommy Bolt, Jim¬ 
my Connors, Larry Csonka, Wilt Chamber- 
lain. Tom Seaver, Pancho Gonzales. Pcle, 
Joe Namath and the irrepressible Muham¬ 
mad Ali waiting to go up. You might be even 
more shocked when the doors closed, to find 
that they all smelled the same. The distinc¬ 
tive, pungent odor of Brut lotion would be 
more pervasive than a London fog. though 
a lot more pleasant. For beginning with 
Mantle in 1969, these athletes have all ap¬ 
peared in Brut television commercials. Al¬ 
though TV companies change ad campaigns 
as rapidly as Cincinnati changes its pitchers. 
Faberge. the corporation that concocts Brut, 
has stuck with using name athletes to sell 


the fragrance. "The idea came to me on the 
golf course," says Arch Nadler. chairman of 
the Madison Avenue ad firm of Nadler & 
Larimer that handles Faberge. "I decided 
that athletes, whose virility is unquestioned, 
could make statements about a fragrance 
that would be different and memorable." 

So there was Mantle, looking uncomfort¬ 
able, sitting in one of those talk-show swivel 
chairs, gabbing about his chain of men's 
clothing stores, saying that they were "sell¬ 
ing a lot of Brut in there." 

Mantle and Mays did their Brut spots for 
a few thousand dollars: now athletes' busi¬ 
ness managers ask for five-figure contracts 
for making the commercial- "Doing a Brut 
ad has become a measure of an athlete's rec¬ 
ognition," says Faberge President Richard 
Barrie. "‘It's a way to know just where you 
stand. We get hundreds of requests from 
sports figures every year to do these ads." 

Barrie's 38th floor Manhattan office looks 
like the living room of a well-to-do Arizona 
cattle rancher, with leather couches. West¬ 
ern statuary, cacti and an elaborate Western 
saddle on a stand in one corner, a prize from 
an East Coast Cutting Horse competition. 
Barrie raises quarter horses on his New Jer¬ 
sey "ranch" and is an avid sports fan. "We 


signed Joe Namath to a long-term contract 
last July," he says, a 20-year 55 million deal 
to represent Brut (Namath will do a scries 
of TV spots during the summer Olympics] 
and I think perhaps that came about as much 
through my own friendship with Joe as 
through our sense of sales." 

Brut is No. I in the U.S. inexpensive men's 
fragrances, holding a healthy lead over Ar- 
amis. And in more than 120 countries, par¬ 
ticularly in Europe—where men have been 
dousing themselves with sweet-smelling lo¬ 
tions for centuries - Brut is also making a 
name for itself. If you flip on the telly in Lon¬ 
don. there is Henry Cooper, the former Brit¬ 
ish heavyweight champ, sitting in a Brut 33 
bubble bath, a rather awesome sight. In 
Rome you can see the multi-lingual Pelc play 
his guitar and sing about Brut in Italian. 
So successful is the whole odoriferous op¬ 
eration that Faberge will launch a new 
scent Macho—in the fall. One can only 
wonder who will be tapped to advertise the 
new product. Mean Joe Greene? Ilie Nas- 
tasc? Marvin Miller? The Philadelphia Fly¬ 
ers? In a world where locker-room odors arc 
those of sweat, blood, Ben-Gay, rubbing al¬ 
cohol and beer, one can only guess what 
Macho will smell like. end 









(ghopwalk 

by NANCY McKEON 


WHAT HAS FOUR LEGS AND IS BRINGING 
A LOT OF NEW INVESTORS ON THE RUN? 

The ad in the Wall Sired Journal read: "Cu¬ 
rious about Thoroughbred investment?" To 
the great surprise of the Thoroughbred 
Breeders of Kentucky, which placed the ad, 
more than 550 readers were curious and 
clipped the coupon for more information. 

The TBK, a trade organization, is not real¬ 
ly trying to turn the sport of kings over to 
peasants, but it has bet that there arc a few 
folks out there who have the S20.000 to $30,- 
000 it takes to become one of the horsey set. 

The Kentucky breeders made their third 
annual bid for investors in glossy, well-bred 
Town & Country and in Barron's, but the 
Journal ad drew the most potential inves¬ 
tors—80 of the 140 in attendance—to Ken¬ 
tucky for a one-day seminar in 1975. The 
1976 seminar is scheduled for Oct. 15 and 


one can sign up at Thoroughbred Breeders 
of Kentucky, P.O. Box 4158, Lexington, Ky. 
40504. This year for the first time attendance 
is limited to 125, and 31 holdovers from 1975 
have already signed up. 

"Day in Kentucky" participants take 
these sessions seriously, at least to the ex¬ 
tent of paying for their own transportation 
to. and lodgings in, Lexington, an average 
outlay of SI 50 per person. In return, the TBK 
opens the stable doors—last year to, among 
others, automobile dealers from Maryland, 
a plastic surgeon and his wife from Milwau¬ 
kee, a couple of investors from Florida and 
a contingent, 13 strong, from the Philadel¬ 
phia area's Racing Fans’ Club of America. 

Make no mistake, one does not receive 
the roses-and-mint-julep welcome accorded 
Arabian buyers or millionaires landing in 
private planes. The hospitality suite at the 
motel is low-key and last year, because it 
rained, those attending the morning seminar 
sat on folding chairs inside a huge barn at 
Dixiana Farm. (This was no hardship. Ken¬ 
tucky horse barns tend to be cleaner than 
the streets of Amsterdam and boast more 
mahogany and brass than the stately homes 
of England.) 

But, like visiting dignitaries, the 1975 par¬ 


ticipants had free box seats at Kccncland. 
The prospective investors were also treated 
to a traditional burgoo (beef stew) lunch, 
served by My Old Kentucky Home *style but¬ 
lers, and each participant was escorted to the 
Breeders' Awards Dinner. 

For the TBK, the give-and-take at the din¬ 
ner between potential investors and breeders 
was the most valuable aspect of the orga¬ 
nization's S7,400 effort, for stable owners 
were able to cull the merely curious from the 
hot-to-trot. One horse farmer had to keep 
his wife from bartering with the plastic sur¬ 
geon for an eyelid tuck. "I don’t want you 
to trade a $10,000 marc for a S900 opera¬ 
tion," the farmer drawled. 

The financial message—that a buyer must 
be prepared to spend S7.500 to SI 2,000 year¬ 
ly in training fees alone and that, beginning 
with a mare in foal, it can take up to S30.000 
to get a colt to the starting gate was deliv¬ 
ered by the seminar speakers a bloodstock 
agent, a trainer and a tax accountant. 

To date, at least 20 of the 226 participants 
have made investments, most buying claim¬ 
ing horses. One alumnus has invested S50,- 
000. obviously expecting to spend a lot of 
time in the winner’s circle. The rest will most 
likely be found at the S2 window. end 



Summerized. 


As summer follows spring, it also follows 
that Seagram's Extra Dry is the perfect gin 
fpr tonics and all your summer drinks. 

Seagram's Gin. The perfect martini gin. 
Perfect all ways. 







The time to have your 
car’s air conditioner serviced 
is before you need it. 


Your car's air conditioning 
system is like other automo¬ 
tive components — regular 
attention helps you get good 
performance. And timely 
preventive maintenance can 
even help you avoid costly 
major breakdowns. 

So it makes sense to have 
your air conditioner checked 
by a professional before it lets 


you down. And the man to 
see is your AC-Delco Auto Air 
Conditioning Serviceman. 
AC-Delco provides him with 



Go 


the special training and the 
tools and equipment to ser¬ 
vice car air conditioners. And 
if anything needs replace¬ 
ment, he has Delco air condi¬ 
tioning parts available for just 
about any car. 

Look for the Delco Auto 
Air Conditioning Service sign 
at a service station near you. 
And keep your cool! 


with the names 
you know. gj§||£ 


AC DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


CHARLIE FINLEY 

Who is Charles O. Finley? What is he 
like, this man who by the apparently sim¬ 
ple act of selling three of his unsigned 
Oakland ballplayers brought about the 
biggest crisis in baseball (page 22) since 
the creation of Judge Landis? Well, this 
is what he sounds like, or did last week 
before Commissioner Bowie Kuhn can¬ 
celled the sale of Joe Rudi and Rollie Fin¬ 
gers to the Red Sox and Vida Blue to 
the Yankees. On the day of the sale Fin¬ 
ley phoned his Oakland manager. Chuck 
Tanner, and, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, carried on the following conver¬ 
sation: 

"Who are you pitching. Chuck? Who? 
Don't you have anyone else? 

"We’ll rebuild, Chuck. I'm sorry we 
had to do this today. The big thing. 
Chuck, as I'm telling the press here, was 
the agent, Jerry Kapstein. He kept me in 
the dark continuously, right up to the last 
minute. Never made one trip to come in 
to talk to me. 

"Is Vida there? I couldn't find him. 
The damn Yankees released the story on 
me, and it makes me look bad because I 
didn’t tell him. Joe Rudi said he cried 
for half an hour. 1 know he feels bad. 
Let me talk to them. Chuck. All of them. 
One at a time. 

"Vida? This is Charlie Finley. I know 
how you feel. The damn Yanks jumped 
the time on me. They promised they 
wouldn’t make an announcement and 
then we all heard it on the news. . . . 
What do you mean, what announce¬ 
ment? I traded you to the Yankees.. . . 
Just you. For money. 

“Vida, this will mean an awful lot to 
you. I’ve appreciated all you've done to 
help me and all the contributions you’ve 
made. . . . Well, I appreciate your ac¬ 
ceptance of this in a professional man¬ 
ner. I hate to see you go. We couldn't 
have won three straight world titles with¬ 
out you. I love you. buddy, and believe 
me when I tell you that. Let me talk to 
Baylor.” 


Don Baylor, who came to the A's from 
the Orioles earlier this year, is still un¬ 
signed. 

"Don? I don’t feel too good, Don. This 
Jerry Kapstein. I think you fellows have 
one hell of a lousy agent if he can't rep¬ 
resent you face to face. He never came 
to look me in the eye. 

“Is there a chance of signing you, 
Don? What? But I can’t talk to your man. 
I've invited him to my office, but he wants 
to do everything over the phone. 

"Oh, I don’t even want to talk to the 
son of a bitch. Is there any chance of you 
and I getting together? Right now. I’ll 
go three years. . . . You still want that 
no-cut deal. . . . No, I'm not threaten¬ 
ing you. I don’t want to press you into 
anything. I just hoped I could do some¬ 
thing tonight.” 

Sal Bando, unsigned but still with the 
team, came on the phone. 

"Sal? Sal, I’m so sick of the whole 
thing I don’t want to talk about it.” 

He switched to another phone and 
spoke to General Manager Harry Dal¬ 
ton of the California Angels. 

“Harry? No, Harry. No way, no way, 
no way. I told you what the price was 
and if you don’t pay, you don’t get him. 

“No, I won’t change my mind. If you 
change yours. I’ll either be in the office 
or at home.” 

OUTDOOR PARTY 

Conservationists are high on Jimmy Car¬ 
ter, low on Gerald Ford and Ronald Rea¬ 
gan—or, at any rate, that’s the way the 
League of Conservation Voters rates the 
candidates. The league’s rundown on all 
candidates, including those now fallen by 
the wayside, goes like this: 

George Wallace (Democrat): Hope¬ 
less. 

Hubert Humphrey (Democrat): Fair. 

Frank Church (Democrat): Fair-to- 
good. 

Henry Jackson (Democrat): Fair. 

Jerry Brown (Democrat): Good. 

Mo Udall (Democrat): Outstanding. 


Jimmy Carter (Democrat): Outstand¬ 
ing. 

Ronald Reagan (Republican): Bad. 

Gerald Ford (Republican): Hopeless. 

The league says of Ford, "He has re¬ 
sisted virtually every environmental ini¬ 
tiative taken by the Congress and offered 
none of his own.” Of Reagan, it criti¬ 
cizes his antagonism to any sort of plan¬ 
ning although it admits that attitude led 
him to kill several of California’s “most 
costly and destructive” water projects. Of 
Carter as governor of Georgia, it says, 
"He was consistently ahead of his state 
legislature and the bulk of his constitu¬ 
ents" in efforts to establish needed en¬ 
vironmental programs. 

A RING Y -DING Y TO YOU 

In case you feel that your phone bill isn’t 
quite as big as it ought to be, you can rec¬ 
tify that soon if an idea that Michigan 
Bell developed keeps spreading around 
the country. The Michigan phone com¬ 
pany put out a "decorator model" phone 
in the maize-and-blue colors of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan when the Wolverines 
went to the Orange Bowl last winter. In¬ 
diana Bell picked up on the idea after 
the Indiana University basketball team 
went through the 1975-76season unbeat¬ 



en and took the NCAA championship. 
The Hoosier phone comes in cream and 
crimson and also includes a team picture, 
a university logo and a map of the U.S. 
with a No. 1 printed on it. 

The idea may spread like long-distance 
calling, and then again it may not. As 
Jim Mitchell, ad manager for Indiana 
Bell in Indianapolis, says, "The cost— 
$54.95—is a pretty good-size chunk of 
change for a memento of this kind. It's 
not like a T shirt or a pennant. We 

continued 
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haven’t set the world on fire with it, but 
it could work into something. 1 hear Cin¬ 
cinnati Bell is considering doing a Big 
Red Machine type of thing.” 

ANOTHER PART OF THE CAMPUS 

Indiana basketball is one thing, Indiana 
football another. Last fall the Hoosicrs 
played Nebraska in Lincoln, Ohio State 
in Columbus and Michigan in Ann Ar¬ 
bor before crowds of 76,022, 87,835 and 
93,857. Next fall Nebraska, Ohio State 
and Michigan are scheduled to play In¬ 
diana at its stadium in Bloomington. But 
the Hoosicrs have had three straight poor 
seasons (2-9, 1-10, 2-8-1) and last sea¬ 
son drew an average of only 35,331 for 
live home games. Because of this, says 
Indiana Athletic Director Paul Dict/el, 
Nebraska, Ohio State and M ichigan have 
asked Indiana to switch the 1976 games 
to Lincoln, Columbus and Ann Arbor. 
Diet/el gave their reasons: 

”1. They are very good and draw ex¬ 
tremely well at home. 


“2. Their fans will support their teams 
much better [than Indiana fans support 
theirs]. 

”3. Their fans have always been loy¬ 
al, even in lean years. 

“4. Our fans will not support the team 
in Bloomington. 

”5. We will not give them a big check. 

"6. There is very little doubt that both 
schools can make lots more money [if 
the games are switched].” 

After stating flatly that the games 
would not be moved from Bloomington, 
Dietzel exhorted Indiana fans to "prove 
to our own team and these three schools 
that we will support the Hoosiers.” Al¬ 
though his words were essentially a sales 
pitch, they conveyed a warning that has 
significance for all of college football. If 
Indiana and other teams at its level can¬ 
not draw well at home, they inevitably 
will have no choice but to go off and play 
in the big, packed stadiums of the Ne- 
braskas, the Ohio States, the Michigans. 
And the monolithic situation that al¬ 


ready exists at the uppermost level of col¬ 
lege football will thus be strengthened 
and perpetuated. 

GROVES OF ACADEME 

Critics of college football also complain 
that too many players fail to complete 
their education. For example, according 
to a survey of last season's professional 
teams by Richard Coleman of Los An¬ 
geles, only 30 of 135 Big Eight players in 
professional football had received de¬ 
grees (Colorado and Oklahoma State 
were the worst Big Eight schools in this 
respect; only three of the 34 pro players 
from those two institutions of higher 
learning had graduated). And no major 
conference could claim that even half its 
players now in pro ball had completed 
their college studies. 

But there were exceptions. The Uni¬ 
versity of California had 12 players in pro 
football, and I Oof them had graduated. 
Boston College had nine graduates 
among its 11 pros. Standing alone at the 


How to decide which steel 


l. Ask a Firestone Dealer how 
the Steel Belted Radial 500 " 
protects your radial tire dollars. 



Hell point out that wherever 
you drive, there are thou¬ 
sands of Firestone Stores and 
Dealers coast to coast and in 
Canada, to back up what 
we say 


Don't lorijel the salesy ot your 

•i!»«led t>y wror 


He'll tell you the Firestone 
Steel Belted Radial 500 
is the proven Gas Saver Run 
at steady hignway speeds on 
American cars against our 
bias belled tires, they proved 
they can save up to a dollar 
a tankful 
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He II tell you how the Water 
Squeezer Tread pushes water 
out the sides and the big 
wide footprint helps hold 
tight to wet pavement. 



mm 


He'll tell you how two belts of 
steel cord help protect from 
chuckholes and roadjunk 
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top of the academic heap was that in¬ 
famous football factory in South Bend, 
Ind. There were 24 Notre Damcrs in pro 
football at the time of the survey; every 
one of them had bis degree. 

SPECIAL THREE-DAY RATE 

Bob Fachet of The M ashing ton Post was 
assigned to cover the recent AAU track 
and field championships in Los Angeles. 
To facilitate communication w ith his pa¬ 
per back east, Fachet had a telephone 
installed for his use during the three days 
of the meet. The first call he received was 
from a newspaper, but not the Post. It 
was the circulation department of the Los 
Angeles Times on the wire, wondering if 
Fachet would like to take out a subscrip¬ 
tion. 

AD INFINITUM 

Ever since a zoo announced early this 
year that its brand-new baby buffalo 
would be called Tennial, as in Bison Tcn- 
nial, these have been times to try men's 


souls—and publicity people's imagina¬ 
tions. Press releases coming in for the last 
several months leave the impression that 
most of the nation is on the move, hur¬ 
rying from one side of the continent to 
the other on foot, track shoe, bike, horse¬ 
back and Conestoga wagon, all bearing 
the strange device. Bicentennial! If the 
fictional curmudgeon Philip Nolan were 
still around he would probably snarl, 
"Damn the Bicentennial! I wish I may 
never hear of the Bicentennial again!" 
We could then confine him to quarters 
on a spaceship forever circling the moon. 

It would have to he a spaceship be¬ 
cause the celebration has already spilled 
into the sea. The sail number of Seymore 
Sinett's splendid ocean-racing yacht II 
liwaw is 21776. Outboard motorboat 
driver Billy Martin plans to make the run 
between Miami and New York shortly 
after July 4 and is aiming at a record time 
of 17 hours and 76 minutes (18:16, if 
you're being technical). And the unlim¬ 
ited hydroplane affiliate of the American 


Power Boat Association sums up our 
vague but patriotic longings by reporting 
that “The purse for [unlimited hydro¬ 
planes in] this Bicentennial season is our 
biggest ever at 5386,776.00. Jed by The 
Spirit of Detroit's S76.760.76. . . .” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Andre (The Giant) RoussinofT, 462- 
pound wrestler: "I cat about three times 
as much as the average person. When I 
go into a restaurant 1 order three cours¬ 
es, but ask the waiter to stagger the meals 
so they won’t get cold.” 

• Mark Belanger, Baltimore Oriole 
shortstop, criticizing Umpire Russ 
Goetz: "Flow could he be doing his 
job when he didn't throw me out of the 
game after the things I called him?” 

• Larry Herndon, San Francisco Giant 

outfielder, after a ground ball skipped 
through him for an error in Candlestick 
Park: "I have a large glove and it's very 
loose. The w inds sw irl out there and they 
closed my glove.” end 


belted radial tire to buy: 



The New Steel Belted Radial 500. 


2. Ask a friend about Firestone. 


Weve had great experience with Firestone tires 
we leel that it s the best tire for our money in terms 
of durability cornering, comfortable ride and the 


service that we've had 


I bought a set of Firestone radial tires last year for 
my station wagon because we were planning a trip 
to California I m very pleased 

Bill Melvin, sales manager. 
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YOU WERE GREAT, 
JERRY PATE 

Hitting a heroic iron out of the rough on the final hole, the lean 22-year-old became 
the youngest man to win the U.S. Open championship since Jack Nick/aus in 1962 

by DAN JENKINS 


F inally it came down to another tall 
young blond guy with no respect for 
what the U.S. Open golf championship 
is supposed to be, a crusty old tourna¬ 
ment slightly more huge in importance 
than all of the Deep South itself, some¬ 
thing you are not meant to win until you 
are well versed in the history of Harry 
Vardon's tweed coats. But here was Jer¬ 
ry Pate, a 22-year-old rookie, digging his 
way out of the Georgia pines and doing 
remarkable things on a course so dan¬ 
gerous that it simply had to produce the 
exquisitely torturous finish it did. 

Jerry Pate? Maybe if you follow am¬ 
ateur golf you will recall that he was 
champion of the pipe-and-vest set only 
two years ago, a national amateur cham¬ 
pion who like so many others quickly 
turned professional. It was considered 
appropriate that Pate, a native of Geor¬ 
gia as was a fellow named Bobby Jones, 
should ultimately capture an Open that 
looked for most of the week to be the 
property of the cherub, John MahafTey, 
or, briefly, of Tom Weiskopf, who had 
displayed a patience and composure 
throughout the tournament that was 
slightly uncharacteristic, or even of Al 
Geiberger, who kept lurking near the 
lead and refused to go away. 

In the end, with the Sunday evening 


sky beginning to match the brooding 
darkness of the Atlanta Athletic Club’s 
sprawling water hazards, it was Pate who 
struck the winningest shot on the final 
hole that any Open has ever produced. 
The scene was set for Pate to gouge some¬ 
thing disastrous out of the bionic Ber¬ 
muda rough and make a bogey or pos¬ 
sibly something worse and send the 
tournament into an 18-hole playofT on 
Monday among himself and Weiskopf 
and the quiet Geiberger, or maybe be¬ 
tween Weiskopf and Geiberger only. 
They were safely off the premises and tied 
at 279, one under par for 72 holes. 

There sat Pate in the rough and there 
was the water and there were the pines 
and there was the green about 190 yards 
away. There were also some 30,000 peo¬ 
ple looking like a football crowd at Pate’s 
University of Alabama as they huddled 
in grandstands bordering the lake that 
had already swallowed John MahafTey. 

And now Pate was about to go into 
the water, too, because only immortals 
like Bobby Jones and Jack Nicklaus are 
expected to win an Open at such an age. 
Instead he ripped into a five-iron and 
right away you knew it wasn’t going any¬ 
where but into the history books. Which 
turned out to be just about two feet away 
from the flagstick. And since Mahaffey, 


just a moment before, had lost his gam¬ 
ble with a wood club from out of the same 
rough, Pate had two putts to win. He got 
there in one, a closing birdie of all things. 
A closing 68. His third straight round un¬ 
der par after an opening 71, a 277 and 
the S42.000 check that is never as impor¬ 
tant in the Open as that gold medal. 

Poor MahafTey. Last year he lost the 
Open in a playofT with Lou Graham and, 
by his own account, it had taken him half 
a year to regain his composure. In At¬ 
lanta his 70-68 gave him the 36-hole lead, 
and when he added a 69 on Saturday he 
was two ahead of Pate, three ahead of 
Geiberger and four up on Weiskopf. 

And he played well Sunday, or at least 
for most of it. When he went into the 
water on the final hole, his chances to 
win vanishing with his ball, he held to¬ 
gether well enough to chip across the 
water close to the hole and sink the putt, 
the bogey giving him a tie for fourth with 
Butch Baird. Then he looked up at the 
huge crowd, gave a game grin, shrugged 
and waited for Jerry Pate to finish it off. 

Most Opens are won in bizarre ways. 
With four holes remaining last Sunday 
Pate was two strokes behind MahafTey, 
whom he had been chasing forever. Ma¬ 
hafTey had played wonderfully but he had 
kept saying, “I give up too much yard- 
condiuied 
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GREAT PATE continued 


age. I'm exhausted.” Alas, the rough got 
him for a bogey at the 16th, he three-putt¬ 
ed for another at the 17th and then the 
lake got him for a third at the 18th. 

Meanwhile, Pate had birdied the par- 
3 15th over still more water, another hole 
that had been crushing people through¬ 
out the tournament. Ben Crenshaw, for 
example, double bogeyed it the last three 
rounds, and the last time took, him out 
of competition. Pate had then saved pars 
with good, teasing putts on the 16th and 
I7lh greens. And after everything else 
that happened all those putts Geibcrger 
sank and the rush Weiskopf made with 
a streak of three straight birdies on 12, 
13 and 14—it was down to that last shot 
from the last player on the last hole. 

“I had to go for it," said Pate, who be¬ 
came the youngest Open winner since 
1962, when Nicklaus was also 22. He is 
not without confidence. "All I did was 
hit a shot two feet from the hole and win 
the Open," he said. 

Having been a bit sensitive about win¬ 
ning the U.S. Amateur at match play, 
and having lost four matches in the 



Weiskopf stooped but he failed to conquer. 


Walker Cup when he had been expected 
to carry the load for the good old U.S.A., 
Pate couldn't wait to speak to some of 
the USGA officials he knew when he 
walked ofT the 72nd hole. 

"I guess this proves a match-play guy 
can't play golf." Pate said, with consid¬ 
erable satisfaction. 

It has to be said of Pate that he has 
one of the best swings on the tour, not 
totally unlike that of Johnny M iller, who, 
incidentally, has now taken one fewer 
major championship than Pate. The lean 
Georgian goes at the ball with beautiful 
rhythm and a high finish, and the am¬ 
ateur Vinny Giles, who serves as a finan¬ 
cial adviser to several of the better young 
pros, was saying Sunday evening, "He’s 
always had the best swing I’d ever seen 
on a young player. Jerry oozed success 
the first time I laid eyes on him.” 

As Pate took his triumphant stroll to 
the last green, under the care of USGA 
officials, he had only a moment of doubt 
about the outcome. "Are you sure I’ve 
got two putts to win?” he kept asking 
Harry Easterly, the USGA president.. 
Yes, the leaderboard was correct. 

To which Pate said, "Well, I can make 
the putt, anyhow." 

Every so often the U.S. Open goes to 
vj a strange new place and thus it takes oil 
a strange quality. The Atlanta Athletic 
Club, as a venue, was expected to be sim¬ 
ilar to Bellerive in St. Louis, to Cham¬ 
pions in Houston and to Hazcltine in 
Minneapolis, places where the champi¬ 
onship was won by two foreigners and a 
guy who putted cross-handed. From the 
start the tournament did not have the 
classic Open look or atmosphere. 

For one thing, the AAC looks more 
like a modern resort hotel than the tra¬ 
ditional country club with proper aging. 
It was weird to see the USGA commit¬ 
teemen in their blue coats, while shirts, 
striped ties and armbands wandering 
around at a place where, through var¬ 
ious clumps of trees, one could find a 
health spa, tennis facilities and an aquat¬ 
ic center. The club is located about 25 
miles from downtown Atlanta, close to 
an hour’s driving time, depending on 
how many wrong freeway exits you lake. 
If it was true that the Open went there 
because of a last request by Bobby Jones, 
he surely must have made it before ev¬ 
eryone in and around Atlanta owned 
three cars and his native city was expand¬ 
ing daily toward the Atlantic Ocean. 



It was also the first Open in history 
where the golf course had three defend¬ 
ing architects. The front nine, looking 
nothing like the back as it sat on some¬ 
thing of a treeless prairie, was designed 
by Joe Finger. The back nine, looking 
similar to the Augusta National, was de¬ 
signed by Robert Trent Jones, and both 
nines had been redone for the Open by 
George Fazio. The overall result was an 
Open course the pros despised, but of 
course there was nothing new about that. 
Unless they have several par-5s they can 
reach with drives and 5-irons, they tend 
to get testy. 

All of the absurd complaining last 
week after the first round was mostly 
about a fourth of an inch of grass. Sud¬ 
denly, according to such astute golfing 
authorities as Hale Irwin and Don Jan¬ 
uary and J. C. Snead, it had become the 
"Fly Lie" Open. A fly lie or a scooter or 
whatever they choose to call it is that 
thing in golf where the ball is not sitting 
on a perfectly nurtured and finely clipped 
patch of turf, something akin to gently 
hardened cashmere, and it then flies or 
scoots and doesn’t go as close to the pin 
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Seemingly trapped, Ge/berger blasted back. 

as the players believe it should when met 
by the clubhead. 

You would have thought the pros were 
talking about weeds or sunflowers on the 
side of a highway instead of the fairways 
on Thursday, fairways that had acciden¬ 
tally not been mowed as closely as the 
USG A desired. The explanation was that 
the new mowers had not been set prop¬ 
erly. The fairways were supposed to have 
been cut to a half-inch in length but, ac¬ 
cording to the USGA, the mowers had 
evilly cut them to only three-quarters of 
an inch. 

Since the scores were fairly horrible, 
with only a bewildered amateur, Mike 
Reid, breaking par with his opening 67, 
the pros, one by one, and occasionally 
three by three, went looking for USGA 
officials to shout obscenities at. 

Irwin suggested the USGA should be 
banned from its own Open, and January 
said he wished somebody would point a 
gun at his head and pull the trigger if he 
ever even entered another U.S. Open, 
and a lot of other pros said a lot of other 
things that do not generally appear in 
family magazines. Nicklaus, who made 


one birdie through the first three rounds 
and was never even the remotest factor 
in the championship, said at first that the 
course was not as bad as he had expect¬ 
ed it to be, and then he said that maybe 
Joe Dey, the former executive director 
of the USGA, ought to be brought back 
to prepare the Open courses. This 
amused everyone who remembered the 
days when the pros at the Open spoke of 
Joe Dey in the same terms as they did of 
unraked bunkers. 

The most fascinating confrontation on 
the issue took place at the scorer's tent 
on Thursday, late in the day, when J. C. 
Snead had completed his round of 73 and 
Mike Reid was playing the final hole. 
Snead, like so many others before him, 
had stormed off the last green and gone 
into the tent and told the USGA's as¬ 
sistant director, Frank Hannigan, what 
he thought of the course preparation. 

By then Hannigan was a bit tired of 
hearing it. While he and Snead were in 
the midst of an exchange that had some¬ 
thing to do with Hannigan's suggestion 
that Mr. Snead could pack a bag and 


leave if he didn't like the Open cham¬ 
pionship, Reid hit his second shot to the 
brutal 18th hole, a glorious four-iron that 
jammed in there about 12 feet from the 
pin—and this on a hole where most of 
the Western world had been taking dou¬ 
ble bogeys. 

As Reid's ball nestled near the pin, 
Hannigan said to J. C. Snead, "Looks 
like the kid caught another flier." 

Some felt the line was lost on a tour¬ 
ing pro, but in effect it was all that need¬ 
ed to be said, even though Arnold Palm¬ 
er came along later to endear himself to 
Atlanta forever by stating publicly that 
his complaining contemporaries were 
“stupid” and "crybabies.” 

Mercifully, the championship wound 
up being decided on an excellent layout 
and no one could complain about the 
stylish names that stole onto the leader- 
boards. A Mahaffey, a Weiskopf, a Gei- 
berger, a Crenshaw, a Tom Watson, a 
Hubert Green and then a Jerry Pate, who 
hit a shot that not only had greatness 
written on it but credibility for a golf 
course and a tournament as well, end 


For Mahaffey. who led with four holes left. It was his second straight Open disappointment. 



BOWIE STOPS CHARLIES CHECKS 

Acting with uncharacteristic decisiveness, Commissioner Bowie Kuhn voided Charlie Finley's S3.5 million sale 
of three Oakland A's stars and so threw the world of baseball into tendentious turmoil by RON FIMRITE 


T he extraordinary events of last week 
may not have constituted, as a flum¬ 
moxed Chuck Tanner suggested, “the 
biggest 1-don’t-know-what-you-call-it in 
the history of baseball.” Nor were they 
in any way comparable, as a vexed Billy 
Martin contended, to Watergate. But 
there is no question that when Charlie 
Finley tried to peddle three of his Oak¬ 
land A’s stars to buyers in New York and 
Boston for a total of $3.5 million and 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn said “No,” 
he could not do it, the already lacerated 
national pastime was plunged into an im¬ 
broglio from which it cannot 
emerge unscarred. 

It was a week of surprise and 
outrage, the only unsurprising 
aspect being that the chief char¬ 
acters were those familiar an¬ 
tagonists, Bowie and Charlie. 

The circumspect former Wall 
Street lawyer and the mega- 
lomaniacal wheeler-dealer are 
the Flagg and Quirt of baseball, 
only much less amusing. Bowie 
is forever fining Charlie for as¬ 
sorted misdemeanors—like fir¬ 
ing players in the middle of a 
World Series or offering incen¬ 
tive bonuses—and Charlie is 
constantly campaigning to de¬ 
pose Bowie and replace him 
with the jackass he employs as 
the A’s mascot. 

Charlie started this biggest of 
all rows when he stunned even 
the most alert Finley-watchers 
by announcing only hours be¬ 
fore the major league trading 
deadline of midnight, June 15, 
that he was selling Pitcher Vida 
Blue to the Yankees for $1.5 
million andOutfielder Joe Rudi 
and Relief Pitcher Rollie Fin¬ 
gers to the Red Sox for $1 mil¬ 
lion apiece. It was the biggest 
sale of human flesh in the his¬ 
tory of sports. Faced with the 
alternative of losing all three at 
the end of the season to free- 


agent status, Finley sold them at prices 
one normally associates with downtown 
real estate or Renaissance paintings. Fin¬ 
ley would get the money, the A’s would 
receive no players in return. 

The departure of the three stars would 
all but complete the demolition of a team 
that had won five consecutive division ti¬ 
tles, four straight American League pen¬ 
nants and the World Series of 1972, ’73 
and ’74. Reggie Jackson and Ken Holtz- 
man had been dispatched to Baltimore 
earlier, and now only Sal Bando, Gene 
Tenace and Bert Campaneris remained 


of the players who had built this remark¬ 
able record. Never in baseball history 
had a championship team been disman¬ 
tled so swiftly. It took Connie Mack sev¬ 
eral years each time to reduce his 1909- 
14 and 1927-32 teams to cellar rubble. 
Finley had accomplished pretty much the 
same thing in a few months. 

The reaction to this clearance sale was 
instantaneous. Many staunch Oakland 
fans, while defending Finley’s right to op¬ 
erate his business as he pleases, expressed 
dismay that he should so contemptuously 
reduce the attractiveness of his product. 

ILLUSTRATION BY MICHAEL RAMUS 
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"He can set all his cash out on that 
mound and come up here and cheer for 
his money,” one fan told The San Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner. The less affluent among 
the baseball owners seemed equally dis¬ 
tressed. The nightmare of the rich get¬ 
ting richer, unfettered by the reserve 
clause, seemed to be coming true. 

“I think it’s a terrible thing when two 
clubs go out there and start bidding to 
see who can buy a championship team," 
said Minnesota Owner Calvin Griffith. 
"I think this shows that what the own¬ 
ers have been saying about the wealthy 
clubs getting the top players is true." 

Bowie Kuhn was sitting in the VIP sec¬ 
tion of the press box at Chicago’s Co- 
miskey Park last Tuesday when news of 
Finley’s sale broke over the Associated 
Press wires at 7:51 p.m., Chicago time. 

continued 
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BOWIE AND CHARLIE continu'd 


Visibly distressed, he left the White Sox- 
Orioles game in the sixth inning, com¬ 
menting, "I won't believe it until I see it 
on paper." When he did, Kuhn ordered 
the involved players to stay put and 
called the principals to a Thursday meet¬ 
ing in his New York office. Eighteen per¬ 
sons attended, including Finley, Red Sox 
General Manager Dick O’Connell, Gen¬ 
eral Partner George Steinbrenncr (an¬ 
other Kuhn foe) and President Gabe 
Paul of the Yankees and Marvin Miller, 
executive director of the Players Asso¬ 
ciation. After a 90-minute session, seller 
and buyers alike seemed confident of ear¬ 
ly approval; Steinbrenner even flashed a 
triumphant "thumbs-up" as he left the 
meeting. After all, there is nothing in 
baseball law to prohibit an owner from 
selling his players at whatever price he 
can get. 

"I don’t understand what the furor is 
about," said Miller. "No rules have been 
violated. What has happened here has 
happened hundreds of times: namely, the 
selling of players for cash." Finley, dap¬ 
per in a gray plaid suit and yellow golf 
shirt and hat, said confidently, "I plan 
to use this money to great advantage. 
We’ll be able to purchase a lot of play¬ 
ers at the end of the season." 

Kuhn would only comment, “The is¬ 
sue is whether the assignment of the con¬ 
tracts is appropriate or not under the 
circumstances. That's the issue I have 
to wrestle with. I have to consider 
these transactions in the best interest 
of baseball." 

Rudi and Fingers were in Boston uni¬ 
forms in the Oakland Coliseum Tuesday 
night, and their agent, Jerry Kapstein, 
was arranging to discuss their contract 
demands with Red Sox officials. Luckily, 
in light of later developments, they did 
not play against their old teammates. 
Red Sox Manager Darrell Johnson rea¬ 
soning that they would need at least a 
day to recover from the shock. Fingers, 
especially, seemed bemused by this tan¬ 
gible evidence of his value as an athlete. 
"Hey, I’m worth a million dollars," he 
said. "Somehow that just doesn’t sound 
right." Rudi. meanwhile, spent nearly as 
much time saying goodbye in his old 
Oakland clubhouse as he did saying hel¬ 
lo in his new one. "I guess ballplayers 
aren't supposed to cry," he said, "but I 
couldn't help it." 

Because of Kuhn's delay in approving 
the sale, Rudi and Fingers engaged only 
in pre-game workouts the following 


night, discreetly departing the clubhouse 
before the first pitch. Blue, scheduled to 
join the Yankees in Chicago, remained 
in the Bay Area awaiting the outcome of 
the hearing. A's Manager Chuck Tanner, 
his available talent depleted by the his¬ 
toric transaction, rose loyally to Finley's 
defense. "He did the right thing," said 
Tanner, seated under a religious paint¬ 
ing on which was emblazoned a heart¬ 
ening message: There can he no rainbow 
without a cioud and a storm. "The thing 
Mr. Finley did will change the game 
around,” Tanner said. “It’ll make the 
other owners realize there's a situation 
here [the reserve clause dilemma] that 
has to be rectified now. I honestly be¬ 
lieve there never will be another major 
league player sold for a million dollars." 

Finley, of course, had always main¬ 
tained an adversary relationship with his 
players; indeed, it was part of the team’s 
mystique. But his best pitcher, Catfish 
Hunter, caught him in a contract viola¬ 
tion before the 1975 season, was declared 
a free agent by an arbitrator and auc¬ 
tioned himself off to the Yankees for 
nearly S3 million. Then Los Angeles 
Dodger Pitcher Andy Messersmith effec¬ 
tively toppled the game’s precious reserve 
system by playing out his option year 
and, like Hunter before him, achieving 
emancipation. He eventually sold himself 
to the Atlanta Braves for more than a 
million dollars. 

The Messersmith case forced the own¬ 
ers into negotiations with Miller over 
revisions in the reserve system, which 
once had the effect of binding a player 
to a club for life. Predictably, the nego¬ 
tiations hit a snag that led to a delay of 
spring training, and in fact, the matter 
has not yet been resolved. The Messer¬ 
smith experience also inspired a number 
of players to opt for the open market and 
refuse to sign 1976 contracts. 

Finley, in particular, had difficulty 
signing his players. By the end of spring 
training, eight of his best were playing 
without contracts. Finley acted quickly, 
trading the tremendously popular Jack- 
son and 18-game winner Holtzman. He 
insists he also tried to trade Rudi, Fin¬ 
gers and Blue but could not obtain qual¬ 
ity personnel in exchange. 

Finley was ensconced in his Chicago 
office Friday afternoon when Kuhn an¬ 
nounced his decision. Kuhn could not 
persuade himself, he said, that "the spec¬ 
tacle of the Yankees and the Red Sox 
buying contracts of star players in the 


prime of their careers for cash sums to¬ 
talling S3.5 million is anything but dev¬ 
astating to baseball’s reputation for in¬ 
tegrity and to public confidence in the 
game, even though I can well understand 
that their motive is a good-faith effort to 
strengthen their clubs. If such transac¬ 
tions now and in the future were permit¬ 
ted, the door would be opened wide to 
the buying of success by the more afflu¬ 
ent clubs, public suspicion would be 
aroused, traditional and sound methods 
of player development and acquisition 
would be undermined and our efforts to 
preserve competitive balance would be 
greatly impaired. I cannot help but con¬ 
clude that l would be remiss in exercis¬ 
ing my powers as commissioner pursuant 
to the Major League Agreement and Ma¬ 
jor League Rule 12 if I did not act now 
to disapprove these assignments." 

Kuhn added, "If, as contended by the 
participants, the commissioner lacks the 
power to prevent a development so harm¬ 
ful to baseball as this, then our system 
of self-regulation for the good of the 
game and the public is a mirage." 

Whap! Back went Rudi, Fingers and 
Blue to the Oakland clubhouse. And then 
off went Finley's mouth; he threatened 
that he would go to Federal Court in San 
Francisco in search of an injunction to 
stop Kuhn from stopping him. The com¬ 
missioner had behaved, said Charlie, 
with typical restraint, "like the village id¬ 
iot." In Finley's defense, it must be point¬ 
ed out that he now stands to lose both 
the S3.5 million fl/w/his three ballplayers 
at the end of the season. Marvin Miller 
said, "The commissioner has single- 
handedly plunged baseball into the big¬ 
gest mess it has ever seen. I consider it 
sheer insanity. It's raised the potential for 
litigation which would last for years. He 
is asserting a right to end all club own¬ 
ers’ rights with regard to all transactions. 
Whenever there's a trade made, he can 
decide that one team did not get enough 
value and veto that deal.” 

Yankee Manager Billy Martin was 
naturally enraged. The same day he 
thought he had obtained Blue, the Yan¬ 
kees also acquired the unsigned Holtz¬ 
man in a 10-player deal with Baltimore. 
Martin was gleefully anticipating the use 
of the same starting rotation that took 
the A's to their multiple championships: 
Hunter, Holtzman and Blue. "I can be¬ 
lieve Watergate," Martin said, "but I 
can’t believe that we in baseball, who are 
so intelligent, would do this.” 
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Kuhn took as his authority an article 
of the Major League Agreement that was 
written in 1921, shortly after the ascen¬ 
dancy of the dictatorial Kenesaw Moun¬ 
tain Landis to the game's highest office. 
This empowers the commissioner to take 
any steps he deems necessary to protect 
the best interests and the "honor” of 
baseball. For his part, Finley contends 
that Kuhn has operated in restraint of 
trade. Martin, who insisted that two Na¬ 
tional League owners, Walter O'Malley 
of the Dodgers and M. Donald Grant of 
the Mets, helped influence Kuhn's deci¬ 
sion, noted that "Steinbrenner has tre¬ 
mendous attorneys and he'll go after 
Kuhn,” but Boston Owner Tom Yaw- 
key adopted a pacifist posture. 

“I don't know what the hell the com¬ 
missioner is basing his ruling on,” Yaw- 
key said, "but 1 will sue nobody. 1 hate 
lawsuits. There are too many lawsuits in 
sports already. I've had my stomach full 
of them, and I think the public has had 
enough, too.” Later, Martin attempted 
to inject some levity into the situation. 
Asked who would replace Blue in his 
pitching rotation, Martin cracked, "I'm 
pitching Bow ie tomorrow. I've got to find 
out if he's thrown lately. Is he righthand¬ 
ed or lefthanded? Or does he know?" 

Whatever the courtroom ramifica¬ 
tions, Kuhn's unprecedented decision 
raises more questions than it answers. 
What, for example, if one of the rich 
teams should buy up significant numbers 
of the 58 players who will become free 
agents at the end of this season? Will he 
invoke the same powers? 

One fact is clear: Kuhn is putting his 
job and his reputation on the line, an un¬ 
characteristically courageous act. If he 
wins, he will have won powers previous¬ 
ly wielded only by Landis. If Finley 
should defeat him in court, he will be left 
with even less authority than he now en¬ 
joys, which is not much. 

The biggest question of all, though, is 
what the owners and players will do 
about grinding out some modification of 
the reserve system to avoid future dilem¬ 
mas of this sort. It does seem apparent 
now that the owners have been wrong 
about one thing: their real enemies in an 
open market will not be the venal play¬ 
ers. No, the enemy is within, and it is 
just possible that one of their more en¬ 
lightened number will paraphrase the 
Bard and advise his embattled commis¬ 
sioner, "The fault, dear Bowie, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves.” end 


HE’S BASEBALL’S NOT-SO-SECRET AGENT 


Jerry Kapstein, the 32-year-old 
attorney who represents more 
high-priced playing talent than 
any other agent in baseball, 
found himself in a most un¬ 
usual situation last week: he 
agreed completely with Oak¬ 
land's Charles O. Finley. In 
fact, he not only supported 
Finley's right to make the Sale 
of the Century, he also ap¬ 
plauded the price tag. Finley’s 
deal had given a market value 
of SI million each to two of 
Kapstein's clients, Joe Rudi 
and Rollie Fingers, which 
Kapstein says he will keep in 
mind the next time he negoti¬ 
ates their contracts. 

Kapstein and Finley have been regular ad¬ 
versaries. Kapstein represents five unsigned 
A's (Rudi. Fingers, Bert Campaneris, Gene 
Tcnace and Don Baylor), and he has beaten 
Finley in four out of five arbitration cases. 
When Finley blamed "astronomical salary 
demands" for forcing the sales of Rudi. Fin¬ 
gers and Vida Blue, Kapstein was very much 
on his mind. 

Measured against S3.5 million, however, 
"astronomical" seems a slight exaggeration. 
Last February 27th, in response to Finley's 
original contract offers, Kapstein submitted 
a counterproposal of about S145.000 a year 
for Fingers and SI25,000 for Rudi. Finley 
stubbornly kept his offer at approximately 
one-third less for each player, so Kapstein 
withdrew his proposal on April 2. Finley did 
budge and slightly increased his offers in 
May, even agreeing to multi-year contracts, 
but the changes did not satisfy Kapstein. 

Rudi and Fingers are only two of the 18 
potential free agents whom Kapstein repre¬ 
sents. Other prominent Kapstein clients 
among the 58 major league players who have 
not signed 1976 contracts include Boston's 
Fred Lynn, Carlton Fisk and Rick Burleson, 
Baltimore's Bobby Grich and everybody's 
Ken Holtzman, who has moved from Oak¬ 
land to Baltimore to the New York Yankees 
so far this season, with a short stop in Kan¬ 
sas City for contract negotiations with the 
Royals. Approximately 20 Kapstein clients 
have signed their contracts, including Steve 
Garvey of Los Angeles and George Brett of 
Kansas City. In almost every case, the play¬ 
ers have let the cool, well-informed Kapstein 
do all their talking, a tactic that has irritat¬ 
ed baseball officials, who prefer face-to-face 
discussions with their chattels. 

A graduate of Harvard University and 
Boston College law school, Kapstein entered 
the agent business four years ago, soon after 


he left the Navy. His office is 
in his Springfield, Va. town- 
house, just outside Washing¬ 
ton: his only partner is his 
younger brother Dan, who 
lives near Providence, R.I. 
Armed with individual statis¬ 
tics, comparative salaries and 
court decisions outlawing the 
reserve clause, Kapstein is a 
major influence on the eco¬ 
nomic structure of the game. 
"My demands reflect the 
changing times, but are hardly 
excessive,” Kapstein insists. 

Still, owners such as Finley 
and Minnesota's Calvin Grif¬ 
fith consider Kapstein a men¬ 
ace. Marvin Miller considers him a threat to 
his own position as the players' chief rep¬ 
resentative. But if Kapstein is guilty of any¬ 
thing, it is overwork. His 18-hour days prob¬ 
ably cost him his marriage, which ended in 
divorce, but they endear him to his players. 
He inspects the daily box scores, listens to a 
half-dozen radio broadcasts and attends 
some 90 games each season. 

"All owners aren't like Finley," Kapstein 
says. "And even with him my problems are 
professional, not personal. Most owners will 
be fair, but they have to recognize that times 
have changed. A player can now become a 
free agent and seek his fair price on the open 
market. Owners will continue to make a prof¬ 
it, but it will have to be smaller." 

According to Kapstein, the Finley sales 
that Commissioner Bowie Kuhn aborted will 
affect all future contract negotiations. "Play¬ 
ers will compare themselves to the three A's 
in order to determine their own worth," he 
says. "The same thing happened after Andy 
Messersmith signed. He raised the ceiling for 
everybody. When Boston agreed to give Fin¬ 
ley S2 million for Rudi and Fingers, it wasn’t 
an act of charity. The Red Sox think they 
are worth more than that in terms of the 
money they can make for the club." 

After Kuhn’s decision, Kapstein under¬ 
standably had a more immediate concern. 
For business and professional reasons, Fin¬ 
ley's "lockout" of the three reinstated play¬ 
ers was "unfair and wrong," Kapstein said. 
"Rollie had been pitching very well, and Joe 
had just gotten his timing back after an in¬ 
jury layoff. This delay also hurts their ne¬ 
gotiating positions because they are losing 
opportunities for saves or RBls." 

Kapstein is contemplating legal action 
against Finley. Charlie complains he never 
sees Kapstein in person, but now he may find 
him, along with everyone else, in court. 

—Larrv Keith 
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GOOD TIMES 
BY A GANG 
OF CUT-UPS 


The U.S. men carved each other up to 
shape a potent Olympic squad, but of the 
women only Shirley Babashoff was sharp 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 



Brian Goodell celebrates a world record as Tim Shaw just breathes easier. 



T hree months ago it would have been 
difficult to imagine Tim Shaw thank¬ 
ful for runner-up spot in any kind of 
major swimming race. Yet there Shaw 
was last Friday evening climbing out of 
the Belmont Plaza pool in his hometown 
of Long Beach, Calif, and looking hap¬ 
py over a 400-meter freestyle race in 
which he had not only placed second but 
also had lost the last of the three world 
records he once held. The occasion was 
the third night of the U.S. Olympic Tri¬ 
als and whooping it up in the lane next 
to Shaw was Brian Goodell, a 17-year- 
old California schoolboy with a Huck 
Finn expression and a machete-like 
stroke who had just trimmed .23 of a sec¬ 
ond off Shaw's record. 

For the moment, however, Tim Shaw 
cared little about any of that. All that 
mattered was that the first three finish¬ 
ers in this event qualified for the Olym¬ 
pics, meaning that he would be joining 
Goodell, and third-place finisher Casey 
Converse, in Montreal. 

Shaw, whose Olympic prospects were 
dim going into the race, showed his re¬ 
lief while being congratulated at pool- 
side. A sometime water polo player, he 
suddenly pretended to be an announcer 

John Naber got a world record in the back- 
stroke and was formidable in the freestyle. 






describing an exciting game. “It’s a des¬ 
peration shot, folks," he declared, paus¬ 
ing dramatically before adding, “and it 
goes ... />/!” 

Shaw’s bid for a spot on the U.S. team 
did indeed contain an element of desper¬ 
ation. The 1975 Sullivan Award winner 
came into the Trials weakened by the lin¬ 
gering effects of anemia and—partly be¬ 
cause of that—with his confidence badly 
shaken. Then, at the very start of the six- 
day meet, he finished a shocking fifth in 
the 200-meter freestyle, another of the 
events in which he had held a world rec¬ 
ord. That raised the sobering prospect 
that the man who had been selected 
1975's top amateur athlete would go to 
the Olympics as no more than an 800- 
meter relay-team alternate. 

But the gloom lifted with the 400, a 
stunning race in which the 18-year-old 
Long Beach State freshman grittily got 
off his last-second shot. Shaw's world 
record was 3:53.31, and Goodell stormed 


to victory' ' n 3:53.08, with Shaw just be¬ 
hind at 3:53.52, followed by—as quick¬ 
ly as you could snap your fingers—Con¬ 
verse and four other pursuers all touch¬ 
ing out at under 3:56. Since the best 
time in history outside the U.S. is 3:57- 
plus, there was immediate talk of an 
American sweep in the event at Mon¬ 
treal, the only question being who would 
grab the gold. 

“The doctor says I’ll be completely 
healthy by Montreal,” Shaw declared, 
building a case for himself. “That should 
help a lot." 

But Goodell was boosting his own 
stock. “It will probably take another 
world record to win at the Olympics,” 
he said. “I’ll just have to do it again.” 

Such brave talk, and corresponding ac¬ 
tions, are what the world has come to 
expect of American men swimmers, who 
routinely carve up one another at the 
Olympic Trials, after which the survivors 
go off to the Games and hack away at 


each other all over again with the rest of 
the swimming world on hand as not 
much more than witnesses to the may¬ 
hem. An example of such int ramural bat¬ 
tling was found in the backstroke events. 
John Naber, the 6'6” Southern Cal star, 
ended a long quest by winning the 200- 
meter backstroke in 2:00.64 to break the 
3-year-old world record of East Ger¬ 
many's Roland Matthes by more than a 
second. But while Naber reached his goal 
at the Trials, it is apparent he will have 
his hands full in Montreal with the Uni¬ 
versity of California’s Peter Rocca, a 
fast-improving challenger who very near¬ 
ly beat the USC swimmer in the 100 and 
pushed him to the record in the 200. "Pe¬ 
ter’s going to make me go faster,” Naber 
acknowledged. 

In contrast to the men’s glittering pros¬ 
pects for gold medals, there is the fear 
that most of the American women will 
be going to Montreal only to practice 
their French. A couple of weeks before 
the Trials the already worried American 
women had been further jolted when East 
Germany's IVunder made hen went on a 
spree at their own Olympic trials in Ber¬ 
lin, a mopping-up operation that left 
them, tidily enough, with world records 
in all 13 women’s Olympic events. Far 
from responding in kind, the American 
women looked as if they were in shock 
at Long Beach, the notable exception be¬ 
ing Shirley Babashoff. 

Babashoff did not get back her world 
record in the 400 meter freestyle, broken 
in Berlin by the GDR's Barbara Krause, 
but she did set her usual batch of Amer¬ 
ican records, toying with her U.S. rivals 
even as she tried to bolster their flagging 
morale by insisting, "The East Germans 
may win on paper, but in Montreal we’ll 
win in the water.” The upbeat words 
sounded somehow more persuasive com¬ 
ing from Babashoff than they did from 
5' 3 Vl" Lauri Siering, who qualified in the 
200-meter breaststroke in 2:38.75, far off 
the world record (2:34.99) of the GDR’s 
Karla Linke, and then feistily pro¬ 
nounced it a personal goal to lower her 
time by six seconds at the Olympics. 

"Six seconds?” a skeptic asked. 

Lauri stuck out her jaw and glared 
back. "Six seconds," she repeated. 

The Trials also produced heartbreak, 
notably when Rick De Mont, stripped 

continued 

A dominating presence in the breaststroke, 
John Hencken used the Trials to experiment. 
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Coach Schubert greets a joyful Babasho/t 


GOOD TIMES continued 

of a gold medal at Munich for taking a 
prohibited decongestant, fared no better 
than seventh in any event in an unsuc¬ 
cessful effort to make the '76 team. One 
swimmer who did earn a second chance 
was ex-University of Florida swimmer 
Tim McKee, who had been touched out 
in Munich by Sweden's Gunnar Larsson 
in the 400-meter individual medley. The 
23-year-old McKee, a 5' 8" free spirit, al¬ 
lowed that he was motivated not only by 
what happened at the last Olympics but 
by the fact that he had never won a na¬ 
tional AAU or NCAA title, cither. 

"It seems like I've been finishing sec¬ 
ond all my life," he said. "For once l*d 
like to win something." In the 400 IM 
preliminary McKee set an American rec¬ 
ord of 4:28.11 and celebrated by sling¬ 
shooting his goggles 40 feet above the 
pool. But in the finals he finished second 
once again, qualifying for the Olympics 
behind USC’s Rod Strachan, who low¬ 
ered McKee's seven-hours-old record to 
4:26.79, barely half a second off the world 
record of Hungary's Zoltan Verraszto. 

Of all the rivalries that seemed to be 
flowering in the Belmont pool, the co¬ 
ziest was the one involving the Furniss 
brothers, Steve and Bruce, both of whom 


starred this past season for USC. Twen¬ 
ty-three-year-old Steve, a 1972 Olympi¬ 
an, had been the family’s top swimmer 
until he injured an ankle a year and a 
half ago, whereupon 19-year-old Bruce 
became top seed. But Steve, rounding 
back into shape, lately warned Bruce 
over a family dinner in Santa Ana, "I’m 
big, bad and I'm back." 

To which Bruce replied, “I’m mean, 
lean and it remains to be seen if I'm 
too green.” 

The first test for the Furnisses came 
on opening night in the 200-meter free¬ 
style, which pitted world-record holder 
Bruce against his big brother and an ar¬ 
ray of friends and nodding acquaintances 
that included Long Beach Swim Club 
teammate Shaw, Southern Cal pal Na- 
ber and Indiana's strapping Jim Mont¬ 
gomery. All told, there were four present 
or past world-record holders in the eight- 
man field. 

When the gun sounded, Naber moved 
into the lead, where he remained until 
being overtaken at the 150-meter mark 
by Bruce Furniss, who went on to win in 
1:50.61, three-tenths of a second off his 
world record. Naber held on for second 
place followed by Montgomery. By tak¬ 
ing fourth, ex-Stanford man Mike Bru¬ 
ner made the 800-meter relay team. 
Shaw, fifth, received a sympathetic hug 
in the water from Bruce Furniss. The two 
have been club teammates on and off for 
seven years, and Furniss said later, "Tim 
has always been there when I needed 
someone to lean on, and I want him to 
be able to lean on me, too." 

Happily, just about everybody in the 
200, losers included, did well in other 
events. By also making the team in his 
backstroke specialties, Naber assured 
himself of the busiest program at Mon¬ 
treal among U.S. men. Montgomery fin¬ 
ished first in the 100 freestyle just over his 
world record time, with USC's Joe Bot¬ 
tom and Jack Babashoff, Shirley's broth¬ 
er, also qualifying for the U.S. 27-man 
squad. Bruner went on to win the 200 but¬ 
terfly just ahead of Auburn-bound Billy 
Forrester, who set an American record of 
1:59.7 in the preliminaries, and North 
Carolina State's Steve Gregg. As for 
Steve Furniss, who was dead last in the 
200, he won a berth in the 4001M behind 
fellow Trojan Strachan and McKee. 

Finally, there was the redemption of 
Shaw. His woes had begun in April with 
a sorry performance at the AAU cham¬ 
pionships in the same pool and had pro¬ 


gressively worsened at workouts. "I'd get 
tired and my stroke would go bad,” he 
said. "I’d work that much harder, which 
would make me that much more tired." 
Then Shaw came down with an infection, 
and it was discovered that his red blood 
cell count was low. Shaw was given a se¬ 
ries of liver shots and gradually began 
to regain his strength. 

Still, he was obviously not himself in 
the 200free, somehow staying in the thick 
of things until the last 50 meters, at which 
point his once smooth stroke became jer¬ 
ky and strained. Shaw was in a subdued 
mood afterward, absently going home 
with the keys to someone else’s car in his 
pocket. The next morning, back at the 
pool, he said, “The tough part of all this 
is that it’s happening in my hometown. I 
feel I'm disappointing so many people." 
His lips tightened and he vowed, "This 
is going to psych me up for the 400," 

While Shaw was psyching up, Brian 
Goodell was bouncing around his mo¬ 
tel, busily chattering with other swim¬ 
mers and, one day in the dining room, 
profusely apologizing to the cashier for 
having helped himself to what he felt 
were too many free mints. At his home 
club in nearby Mission Viejo, Goodell 
had been honed to a racer's edge by us¬ 
ing what Coach Mark Schubert calls the 
"animal lane," a section of the pool open 
only to those willing to work 20,000 me¬ 
ters—roughly 13 miles—a day. 

In their 400-meter showdown, Goodell 
and Shaw both stayed in the pack be¬ 
hind the ubiquitous Naber, who once 
again played rabbit by bursting into an 
early lead. They were third and fourth 
at 300 meters, and then made their move 
together, surging along with Converse 
past the fading Naber and Bruce Furniss. 
"It hurt like hell, especially the last 50 
meters," Shaw said afterward. 

"It felt super all the way,” smiled the 
new record holder Goodell. 

Goodell’s confidence was equaled only 
by that of Babashoff, his more celebrat¬ 
ed Mission Viejo teammate. Three weeks 
ago, after learning that her 400 freestyle 
record had been broken, Babashoff had 
been so unfazed that she went home that 
evening, had dinner and went to bed, re¬ 
membering only the next morning to pass 
the news along to her family. Last week 
she said, "I knew the record was going 
to be broken. 1 wasn't upset, because it 
really wasn't that fast anyway." Babash¬ 
off, who has a fish tank in her bedroom, 
seemed far more distressed by the recent 
cond'nutd 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous loYour Health. 


20 CLASS ACIGARETTES 


The proud smoke 

Product of a proud land. “ 

Tobacco. It’s as proud a part of the American tradition as 
Mt. Rushmore. At Liggett & Myers, we've made an extra long 
cigarette with a taste worthy of that tradition. The rich, mellow, 
distinctively smooth L&M Super Kings. 

Super Flavor—Super Kings 


L&M’s Camera Offer. 

Picture the Proud Land 

with Kodak’s Hawkeye Tele-Instamaric Camera. 



Please send me_o! Kodak's Hawkeye Tele-Instamatic"'Camera(s) at S24.66 

each. I enclose $_—_Plus the bottom panels from 2 packs ot 

L&M. (Please include State and Local Sales Tax where applicable.) Mail with check or 
money order payable to L&M Camera Oiler, PO. Box 9152, St. Paul, Minnesota 55191. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS—- 

CITY._STATE_ZIP_ 

Offer void to persons under 21 years ol age Good in U S. only eicept where prohibited, licensed, 
rated, or restricted by law Otter expires December 31.1976. Allow six weeks lor shipment 
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ONLY 

$2466 


Now, for the first time ever at this price, 
you can buy Kodak's Hawkeye Tele- 
Instamatic™ Camera. A pocket-size cam¬ 
era that takes both regular and telephoto 
pictures. Featuring 2 built-in lenses, a 
handy flipflash unit, automatic viewfinder, 
"soft-touch'' shutter release and conven¬ 
ient film cartridges. Easy to carry, easy 
to use—at a very easy price. 















GOOD TIMES continued 



New ideas to help you do 
more with the products you 
have around the house. 



USE GENUINE PLASTIC WOOD TO 
FILL IN ABOUND WINDOWS AND PIPE HOLES TO KEEP 
OUT INSECTS. HEAT. DUST. BAIN, SNOW AND COL 0 AJB 




[/PiKflfICfffi HOBBYISTS FIND VERSATILE 
PLASTIC WOOOS PUTTY-LIKE CONSISTENCY IDEAL 
(CP MAKING WOODEN JEWELRY, COLLAGES AND 
WOOD SCULPTURES .. BUILDING MODEL 
RAILROADS PLANES & SHIPS 


s-afr 
B-msim 

cut AND ONLY PLASTIC 
WOOO FOB EVERYDAY 
REPAIR Of CRACKS, 

HOLES & SPLINTERS 
IN BASEBOARDS, HARDWOOD FLOODS. OOCCS, SHELVES 
AND RAILINGS. ITS GREAT FOR RESETTING LOOSE 
SCREWS, HINGES AND LATCHES, TOO TRY IT I 



demise of one of her specimens, a kiss¬ 
ing gourami. “I'd just bought it," she 
said, her light-blue eyes clouding over. 
"Then two days later it died. That made 
me very sad.” 

In their efforts to keep up with her at 
the Trials, most of Babashoff's rivals 
fared little better than that gourami. Ba- 
bashoff arrived in l.ong Beach having 
pared her weight from 160 to 150 pounds, 
and in the 200 free slashed to an easy vic¬ 
tory and an American record of 2:00.69, 
nine-tenths of a second above the world 
mark of the GDR's Kornelia Ender. 
Wolfing down a turkey sandwich and a 
pint of milk as a poolside snack just 45 
minutes before race lime, a warm-up pro¬ 
cedure that would cause most coaches 
indigestion, she won the 400 in an Amer¬ 
ican-record 4:12.85 Just off Krause’s new 
mark of 4:11.69. Meanwhile, in a pre¬ 
liminary heat of the 800 free—the finals 
were scheduled for early this week—she 
set an American record of 8:46. Going 
from one distance extreme to the other 
in the same day with the same result. Ba- 
bashoff then set her fourth American 
record of the meet by winning the 100 
free in 56.96. 

Though primarily a frecstyler, Babash- 
off had also demonstrated her prowess-— 
or rather the relative weakness of the rest 
of U.S. women’s swimming—by quali¬ 
fying first in the 400-meter IM, an extra 
event for her. Her winning time was 
4:57.11, nearly nine seconds slower than 
the world record of East Germany's Bir¬ 
git Treiber, and it was rumored that 
Schubert might scratch her from the 
event. There are fears that Babashoff 
might be spreading herself too thin at 
Montreal, a line of thinking that led 
somebody at a news conference to point 
out to her that the Olympic schedule calls 
for preliminaries of the 400 IM and the 
800 free on the same day. 

The women's team will also include 
6'2" Tauna Vandeweghe, who qualified 
for the 100-metcr backstroke behind an¬ 
other 16-year-old Californian, I.inda 
Jczek. Tauna’s father is former New 
York Knick star Ernie Vandeweghe, her 
mother is former Miss America Colleen 
Hutchins Vandeweghe. With Tauna on 
hand to please nostalgia addicts, long- 
shot fanciers meanwhile had an eye on 
Jill Sterkel, a 100 freestyle specialist from 
the same El Monte (Calif.) Swim Club 
that produced Sandra Neilson, the sur¬ 
prise gold medalist in the 100 at Munich. 

Blonde, sturdy and just three weeks 
continued 
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New ideas to help you do 
more with the products you 
have around the house. 


VERSATILE 3 in ONE 

HOUSEHOLD OIL ON A RAG DISSOLVES ROAD TAC 
from car Bumpers, tenders & rocker panels 

WONT HARM PAINT OROtROME 



SHEW tEB 

NEXT TIME TOUUSE 
A SAW. WIPE 3lN ONE 
HOUSEHOLD OIL ON 
THE BLADE YOU EL¬ 
BE AMAZED HOW IT 
MAKES SAWIN& 
EASIER, RASTER 


TRY PUTTING A 0(CP Of 
3 IN ONE HOUSEHOLD 
OIL ON SCREWS AND 
NAILS THEY GO INTO 
WOOD A LOT EASIER. 


©K27CEJ&eET 

A CAN FOB YOUR 
BCYCLB. 3-IN-ONE 
HOUSEHOLD OIL ON 
WHEEL AND PtOAL 
BEARINGS^ SPROCKETS 
AND CHAIN MAKES 
PEDALING EASIER 
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The strength of Fiberglas has helped 
stretch the arrow flight record nearly 1 mile. How 
much stronger would it make your product? 


I n 3,000 years, the best anybody 
could do with a wotxlen footbow 
was to send an arrow the length of 
about five football fields. 

Then, along came bows made 
with Fiberglas*. Much stronger. With 
more whip. In 1970, Harry Drake 
cocked one back, and launched an 
arrow the length of some nineteen 


football fields. Nearly a mile farther! 

Fiberglas reinforcement, added 
to plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials "system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like boat hulls and bath' 
tubs benefit from the same strength 
that improved the footbow. Other 
products like home appliances and 


underground tanks are better because 
they’re more resistant to corrosion, 
more moldable, more durable, lighter, 
or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better. 7 We’ll 
help you find out. Write: E. G. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


*TM Reg O-CF tor re« 


OWENS/CORNING 

Fiberglas 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 







* 1976 New England Mutual Lite Insurance Company Boston Subsidiary NEL Equity Services Corporation, mutual ti/tds. Atti hate Loomis.SaylesftCompany Inc. investment counselors 



"My insurance company? New England Life, of course.Why?” 

Take a peek at our mutual funds,variable annuities and investment counseling. 
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past her 15th birthday, Sterkel is so new 
to big-time swimming that she arrived in 
Long Beach unclear as to w hat the world 
record was in the 100. The answer is 
Kornclia Ender’s 55.73, and Sterkel is 
heading in that direction. Her best pre¬ 
vious time in the 100 was 57.99, and after 
making the team with BabashofT in the 
200, she was second again in the 100 with 
a 57.25. 

With one day to go in the Trials, only 
the men had set world records—Good- 
ell’s in the 400 free and Nabcr's in the 
200 back. As such things are recorded in 
swimming, this was not much of a haul. 
There was talk about the pool being 
“slow," a notion belied by the fact that 
the 8-year-old facility had previously 
produced 15 world records. But Olympic 
men’s Coach Doc Counsilman noted that 
Americans are geared to swimming their 
best in the summer. There would be, 
Counsilman promised, a “whole lot" of 
world records in Montreal. 

In the case of breaststrokcr John 
Hencken, 22, a world record in Long 
Beach was probably within his reach— 
had he been interested. Hcncken faces a 
showdown in Montreal with Great Brit¬ 
ain's David Wilkie, but at the moment 
anyway he is unique among U.S. men by 
being head and shoulders above his 
homegrown rivals. In a morning heat of 
the 200 meters he swam a 2:18.99, bare¬ 
ly missing his world record of 2:18.21, 
then eased up to win the final easily 
enough in 2:19.37. Later, in the 100, 
Hencken again came off an early world 
record pace to finish in 1:04.20, less than 
half a second slower than his mark for 
that event. 

Hencken was a study in equanimity be¬ 
fore both breastslrokcs, laughing and 
chatting with his Santa Clara teammates 
right up to the moment he stepped up to 
the blocks. He was equally relaxed af¬ 
terward. “I could have gone faster, but 
it wasn't necessary," he said after his win 
in the 200 over veteran Rick Colella, who 
will also go to Montreal. “I was exper¬ 
imenting with some different things." It 
was a relief to find one of the men at 
Long Beach who was interested in some¬ 
thing more than carving up his country¬ 
men. At the same time, neither did John 
Hencken feel confident enough to in¬ 
dulge himself in any pre-race turkey 
sandwiches, which could point out the 
vastly different prospects of the men’s 
and women’s swim teams the U.S. will 
send to Montreal. end 



If you had to pay the bill 
out of your own pocket 
you’d rent from Thrifty. 

These days, just about 
everybody is watching expenses. 

But there are still a lot of 
people who pay more to rent a 
car than they have to. Whether 
or not they're on an expense 
account. 

They aren't aware that 
Thrifty offers the same new 
Chevrolets and other fine cars 
the other big companies offer. 
But at considerably lower rates. 



If you're one of those people who still haven't gotten around 
to Thrifty, get Miss Thrifty on the phone next time you need a car. 

For out of town reservations or information see your local 
travel agent or call 
800-331-4200' toll-free. For 
local service call the Thrifty 
office in your city. And 
wherever you are, ask about 
our Special Account Plan for 
maximum savings. 



800 331 4200 


HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 

all 50 States, Canada and Europe, 
nternational Headquarters. 

2424 N. Sheridan Rd.. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74151. 


'From Oklahoma call collect 918-664-8844 


Franchises available. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT HEINDEL 


T he West is a state of mind as 
well as a geographical fact in 
America. It is our Ultima Thule, the 
golden place where the hoolihan can be 
danced endlessly under skies that are not 
cloudy all day. But just as the end of the 
rainbow is difficult to find, so is the place 
where the East peters out and the West 
begins. Western roads, like the West it¬ 
self, somehow feel different from those 
east of the Mississippi, and one senses 
the change when driving along Route 40. 
New Franklin, Mo. on the bluff's of an¬ 
other great river, the Missouri, provides 
an example of how and why things are 
different on the other side. 

New Franklin is 148 years old and has 
about 1,100 residents. The first townsile 
is now a cornfield, but in its younger days 
it was known as the Metropolis of the 
West. The description was neither face¬ 
tious nor fanciful. Old Franklin stood at 
the intersection of two great trade and 
travel routes, the Missouri River and the 
Santa Fe Trail, which in the early 1800s 
was a smugglers' route for carrying con¬ 
traband into the Spanish Southwest. By 
the late 1820s Franklin had 1,700 peo¬ 
ple, a racetrack, a police force, library 
and what has been described as “a cul¬ 
tivated society," made up mostly of sec¬ 
ond and third sons, cadet connections of 
the first families of Virginia—the Mer- 
rideth Marmadukes, DufT Greens. Clai¬ 


borne Jacksons and Beverly Tuckers. 

At that time a speculator had every 
reason to assume that Franklin would in¬ 
deed become "the" Metropolis of the 
West. Many investors made this assump¬ 
tion and lost their shirts. The boom last¬ 
ed for only about a decade. Then the trail- 
head was moved upstream to the Inde- 
pendence-Kansas City area, and New 
Franklin became and remained a by¬ 
passed village. There were political and 
commercial reasons for this shift, but all 
that was necessary to make the change 
was shifting road signs around. The San¬ 
ta Fe Trail and the other great Western 
routes were not constructed as the Na¬ 
tional Road was; the present-day Route 
40 took almost 40 years and millions of 
dollars to lay down, winding as it did 
through the Appalachian Mountains. 
The Western routes were simply marked. 
One piece of prairie or desert was about 
as convenient as another for walking, rid¬ 
ing or pulling a wagon. Thus it is that 
even today. Route 40 once it crosses the 
Mississippi has a kind of free-form sense 
about it, giving a traveler the feeling of 
being loose, of drifting tentatively across 
vast spaces bounded only by very distant 
horizons. 

How ard County, Mo. 

Jim Agnew is a big, powerful man who 
is the tax collector for the county. He also 

continued 


iMissouri 


Moseying through Missouri and Kansas on Route 40. the 
author sees a man about his dogs, learns about the tasty 
spoonbill and stunt flying, and proposes a new Slow - Way 

byjfil Qilbert 
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Hpu.te 40 continued 


is a farmer and, despite having lost a leg 
in World War II, is a considerable sport¬ 
ing personage. He is a great hand with 
hounds both at trials and in the field- At 
the moment, however, he is without dogs, 
his pack of coon hounds and foxhounds 
hav ing worried their way out of a fenced 
yard and run off to parts unknown. Their 
disappearance is a matter of amusement 
rather than concern for Agnew, who is 
sitting on the steps of his farmhouse, 
husking sweet corn for freezing. 

“This is the damndest bunch of dogs 
I've ever had for getting out,” he says. 
"It seems like I spend about half my time 
patching up the fence, but you have to 
expect that. If you are going to keep dogs 
you can expect them to get out. They'll 
be back, or at least most of them, some¬ 
time tonight, hungry and sore. 

“I don’t get around well enough any¬ 
more to go out much w ith them for coon. 
I can keep up for two or three miles but 
that is about it. Now and then I take them 
out after w hat we call wolves around here 
but are really coyotes. I can follow the 
dogs in a pickup along the back roads 
and listen to them sing. A wolf won't go 
down like a fox. An old wolf will take a 
pack of dogs and run them out of the 
county. We’ve picked up some of our 
dogs over by the Columbia airport, 
which is a good 40 miles from here. Vou 
need an aw ful lot of dogs if you are se¬ 
rious anymore: in fact. I've just about 
given up hunting. 1 don’t take any plea¬ 
sure from shooting anything, not even a 
wolf, unless it's absolutely necessary.” 


Old-timers remember Agnew as being 
one of the hardest-hitting, smartest base¬ 
ball players ever to come out of Howard 
County, but that was a long time ago, 
before he lost his leg. Younger men and 
women know himasan indefatigable, pa¬ 
tient and successful manager of all sorts 
of local teams—Little League. Legion, 
town and this year a Ban Johnson team. 

"I like to stay around the game, help 
the kids some,” Agnew says. “Maybe it 
keeps you young. Pattie. our girl, is off 
playing someplace tonight. She's the one 
most serious about the dogs now. 1 don't 
know how many bench- and field-show 
ribbons she’s got in that room of hers." 

"And there is probably no way any¬ 
body will ever find out, considering the 
mess that room is in," says Mrs. Agnew. 

"She has talked us into a canoe trip 
down a river in the O/arks.” says Ag¬ 
new. "I've never been in one of those 
things and I wonder about getting this 
leg arranged right, but 1 guess I’ll figure 
out a way. I'm looking forward to it. Pat- 
tie is something. Pattie is the real sport 
in the family." 

The next morning the hounds are 
lounging in the shade, appearing fatigued 
but looking satisfied. Pattie is back, too, 
and she is whipping around the place 
with a lot on her mind. She is trying to 
get ready for a weekend of water skiing 
at the Lake of the O/arks, packing the 
pickup, hitching the boat trailer. She is 
also thinking about what she wants to 
take with her to an apartment she has 
rented outside Kansas City near the high 



school where she will be teaching and 
coaching in the fall. She is a brisk, pret¬ 
ty girl who graduated from Central Mis¬ 
souri State U. in the spring and she is 
indeed deeply into sport. Besides show¬ 
ing and running dogs, playing town ball, 
water skiing and canoeing, she played 
college basketball, high school softball 
and was a hurdler on the track team. 

“I’ll miss the dogs." she says, “but I 
sure can’t take them to Kansas City. I’ll 
gel back here once in a while for a trial. 
The best thing about that is you don’t 
have to do much to get ready, just paint 
a number on them and let them run. The 
worst thing is you get started about four 
in the morning. The judge grades them 
on speed, endurance, how well they pay 
attention. All you have to do is follow 
alongand pick them up six or seven hours 
later. If they get a good scent, that can 
take some doing. They want to keep run¬ 
ning, so you have to find them, yell and 
holler and wave your hands to get their 
attention. They are like they are hypno- 
li/ed. You have a little more handling to 
do in a bench show and I like that part. 
1 don't hunt: l‘m like my dad. It doesn't 
seem right to kill just for fun." 

Boonvillf. Mo. 

A team from Joplin is playing in the 
second round of the state Babe Ruth 
League (boys, 13-15) championships 
w hich are being held on the lighted Boon- 
villc field. The Joplin manager lines the 
boys up in the dugout and paces back 
and forth in front of them shouting rhe¬ 
torical questions and receiving rhetorical 
answers. The litany arouses the team's 
competitive spirit. 

Manager: "Tonight it’s Rip City. 
Rha-a-h-t?” 

Team (high but piercing voices): 
“Rha-a-h-t." 

Manager: “No way we're gonna lose. 
Rha-a-h-t?" 

Team: "Rha-a-h-t.” 

Manager: “And everybody hits. Rha- 
a-h-t?" 

Team: "Rha-a-h-t." 

Manager: "And everybody thinks. 
Rha-a-h-t?" 

Team: "Rha-a-h-t." 

Manager: "Mick Mantle was the 
greatest ballplayer ever was. Rha-a-h-t?” 

Team: "Rha-a-h-t." 

Manager: "Mickey come up from Jop¬ 
lin. Rha-a-h-t?" 

Team: "Rha-a-h-t.” 
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Manager: “We’re gonna show ’em 
what kind of ballplayers still come out 
of Joplin. Rha-a-h-t?" 

Team: “Rha-a-h-t.” 

Manager: “You don’t win, you don't 
deserve to stay in that big mo -tel. 
Rha-a-h-t?” 

Team: “Rha-a-h-t.” 

Manager: “Rha-a-h-t, men. Now let’s 
go get ’em, Big Mean Green Machine." 

The Big Mean Green Machine bats 
first. Two walks precede a high infield 
.pop-up, which is very dangerous in un- 
der-15 baseball. The opposing shortstop 
circles valiantly under the fly, which 
eventually drops in front of him. The 
manager, who is also the first-base coach, 
waves his arms wildly and screams at his 
base runners. The torrent of commands 
seems to petrify the boys and before 
the excitement is over they have been 
coached into a gaudy double play, very 
nearly a triple play. 

As the fortunes of the game shift back 
and forth, Joplin men who have come 
w ith the team as league officials or coach¬ 
ing consultants storm around the edges 
of the field, shouting praise and cursing 
bonehead, lack-of-desire plays. After an 
inning or so an umpire shoos away the 
raucous rooters. They retreat up an ad¬ 
jacent bank where they continue to en¬ 
courage and vilify their team and tap a 
case of beer which is in the trunk of one 
of their cars. 

A spectator notes that the men seem 
more excited than the kids. 

“That would be about right," says 
one. “All three of us are intense. We give 
most of our free time to this program. 
You got to stay on 13-year-olds. If you 
don’t, they start looking for a pool ta¬ 
ble, thinking about what they are going 
to eat after the game or going swimming 
in the motel pool. You gotta keep their 
minds on ball. We work to get them these 
trips so they can play ball, not mess 
around. You gotta keep their minds on 
the game. Rha-a-h-t, o!’ buddy?” 

“Rha-a-h-t." 

Mouth or the Lamine, Mo. 

A rule of the transcontinental road is 
never eat seafood west of the Appala¬ 
chians or east of the Sierra. It may not 
be poisonous but despite freezer technol¬ 
ogy and airline schedules it usually tastes 
old and dull. If you feel fishy, order lo¬ 
cally caught trout, bass, perch, bluegills, 
frogs or even crawdads. And especially 


between Indiana and Kansas order cat¬ 
fish. These creatures can be very good 
but they arc getting harder to find, hav¬ 
ing been driven from menus by quick- 
order, frozen-and-breaded indelicacies 
from the sea. As the demand has de¬ 
creased, so have the number of commer¬ 
cial inland fishermen. 

Robert Quint is known as the last of 
the full-time, professional cat fishermen 
along the central Missouri. Quint is frail- 
looking and sandy haired: he lives alone 
in a cabin at the mouth of the Lamine 
River close to its confluence with the M is- 
souri. For a loner, he is an agreeable and 
hospitable man but politely evasive in a 
country way. 

Quint uses circular, steel-rimmed nets 
that he sinks in the Missouri and in the 
morning or evening raises to see if he has 
caught anything. He welds his own net 
frames and when he has the time ties his 
own nets. “1 got the idea that I could 
make a living from fishing," he says, 
“and that if I could, I would like that." 

How many pounds of fish does he take 
in a year? 

“I couldn't really say. I have to give 
the state some figures but offhand I don’t 
remember what they are." 

What’s the biggest cat he ever took? 

“I got one about 50 pounds. You hear 
people talk about a lot bigger ones so I 


guess that isn’t much, but it’s the biggest 
one I’ve seen and I've pulled out a few 
cat—blues, channel, buffalo." 

Among river fish, Robert Quint per¬ 
sonally prefers the spoonbill (Polxodon 
spuihula). “Some w ill tell you the spoon¬ 
bill is a cat: they even call it the spoon 
or paddle cat, but I won't," he says. “The 
two arc no relation. I've done some read¬ 
ing on the subject. The spoonbill is a 
prehistoric-looking fish. He opens that 
big mouth and swims through the water 
sucking in plankton. It isan arrangement 
like the baleen whales. I don't get many 
spoonbills but they arc fine eating. I've 
got customers waiting for every spoon¬ 
bill I get. 

“I work harder dow n here alone than 
1 ever did for a boss, but it is my own 
work. If I'm out in the boat or cleaning 
fish until late at night, I may sleep until 
eight the next morning. 1 am the one who 
determines how I use my time. It has been 
a good life, down here on the river.” 

Cordfr, Mo. 

Frank Ruehter is a farmer and stock- 
man. This w eekend he is in charge of the 
tractor-pulling contest, a major event at 
the annual town reunion and picnic. 
Tractor pulling is a relatively new work- 
sport that evolved from ox- and horse- 
pulling. It began with men matching ma- 

contimted 
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chines they used in the fields but has 
grown much more complex. Now there 
are professionals who spend summers 
trucking around to pulls with machines 
that pull plows about as often as Bold 
Forbes does. Ruchter, who plants corn 
and soybeans, was a competitive puller 
in the more informal days of the sport. 
“I used to take some vacation time and 
hit a few pulls," he says, "but it's got to 
be too rich for my blood. You have to 
spend three or four thousand to modify 
a machine. If you blow an engine, there 
goes $3,000. Still, I might get back to it 
sometime.” 

Recently Ruehter and his family have 
become interested in another, even new¬ 
er, work-sport. “I've got four brothers 
who farm,” Ruchter says. "Between us, 
we have 11 trail bikes. We use them to 
herd cattle and ride fences. They don't 
cost as much to run as a horse and they 
go where four-wheel-drive won't. One of 
my brothers has about 55 acres along the 
creek that are too low and poor to work, 
though you can get a little pasture out 
of them at times. We got together with 
axes and corn choppers and cut out a real 
crooked, mile-long obstacle course for 
the bikes. We put up crazy signs. There 
is some wild riding down there. Most 
Sundays wC build a bonfire and take 
steaks and spend the day there. Just fam¬ 
ily and friends but we sure have fun. 

"People think farmers live at the end 
of a muddy lane and when they get 
through work they sit on the front porch 
rocking, not knowing or caring anything 
about the rest of the world. That's not 
the way it is. You should see the appoint¬ 
ment calendars of the fellows around 
here. People are booked up soli J with all 
sorts of things—volunteer firemen, 
school board, planning and zoning com¬ 
missions, picnics, charitable and, I sup¬ 
pose you would call them, cultural meet¬ 
ings. People go off to water ski in the 
summer, ski in the mountains in the win¬ 
ters. Running into Kansas City for a 
Royals or Chiefs game is commonplace. 
They go to California, New York, even 
Europe on vacations. Farming is hard 
work at times, but I'd say you have lots 
of freedom and more chance to enjoy city 
attractions than city people do to enjoy 
country life.” 

Grain Valley, Mo. 

The airport is used for sports and acr¬ 
obatic flyers, glider pilots and antique- 


plane enthusiasts. Toni Ciarlelli is 23 
years old but could easily pass for a ju¬ 
nior high school student. The youthful 
appearance is a professional problem for 
Ciarlelli, a corporation pilot and stunt 
flyer who also teaches her friends to fly. 
“She is a fine pilot,” says the airport 
manager, "but people are leery about 
taking lessons from somebody who looks 
like a 13-year-old.” 

On this Sunday morning Toni has a 
student. Judy Lindquist, whose husband 
is a dentist so, she says, “he can have 
the time and the money to fly. He was a P- 
47 pilot in World War II and our whole 
life revolves around flying." The Lind¬ 
quists have two planes and Judy is await¬ 
ing delivery of a third, a custom-made 
biplane, a Rose Parrakeet, which she 
wants to use for acrobatics. To do so she 
needs instruction in the operation of a 
tail dragger and Toni Ciarlelli has one— 
a 1940 Piper J-3. 

Toni also uses the Piper, which can car¬ 
ry one passenger and about 20 pounds 
of baggage (at 80 mph), for stunts at air 
shows and county fairs. Toni dresses like 
a 12-year-old for her act and the old Pip¬ 
er is touted as a radio-controlled plane. 
The radio supposedly fails while the help¬ 
less little girl is aloft. Toni shrieks, hangs 
on the wings, swoops around for a time, 
then finally bounces to a landing. She has 
been getting $200 an appearance. A lo¬ 
cal policeman once tried to arrest her 
after a practice, thinking a drunk had 
been piloting the plane. 

"I've been flying since I was 16," she 
says. "1 got my license as soon as I was 
tall enough to reach the controls—sitting 
on a pillow, of course. I'm sort of in col¬ 
lege now, taking some aeronautical 
courses. I just want to make enough mon¬ 
ey for gas and hangar rental. I want to 
stay up in the air. That is what makes 
me happy.” 

Kansas City 

Twenty-five years ago there was little 
major league competition west of St. 
Louis but now' there are Kansas City 
teams in every conceivable major league 
sport. On a hot, steamy afternoon, the 
Chiefs arc scrimmaging at William Jew¬ 
ell College. Rookies usually can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the vets. They rip and 
snort until they become faint and weak 
from the heat. Veterans are more agile 
when it comes to finding shade and de¬ 
fending their positions around the Ga- 


torade stand. A rookie running back has 
twice juked brilliantly around a languid 
and much older linebacker. On the third 
try the defender casually stretches out a 
massive arm and slams the rookie to the 
baked ground. The linebacker walks 
slowly to the Gatorade stand and gets a 
few low-energy pats from other veterans. 

Dressing up in football armor, push¬ 
ing and shoving about the field in July 
would seem an uncomfortable way to 
spend Saturday afternoon. But Cleophus 
Miller, running back and second-year 
man, is fairly cool about the hot weath¬ 
er. "1 worked summers on construction 
jobs in Little Rock," he says. "Temper¬ 
ature about the same there as here. Hot 
is hot and you couldn't say one is better 
or worse than the other, but here you 
work two or three hours a day and in con¬ 
struction it is eight or 10 hours. When 
you work construction nobody is bring¬ 
ing around all those cold drinks. There's 
a lot worse things you could be doing.” 

Gorham, Kansas 

Kansas is a state where Route 40 is 
often swallowed up by and disappears 
under Interstate 70, and it is sometimes 
difficult to remember that motoring out 
here was once high adventure, a sport¬ 
ing proposition. One Kansas oldtimer 
recalls the 1925 summer when he, his 
brother and cousin borrowed a 1923 
Model T and drove from their home near 
CofTeyville in southeastern Kansas to 
Gorham in the central section. There 
they picked up the cousin's father, who 
was working in a lumber yard, turned 
around and went home. The round trip 
was nearly 700 miles and they made it in 
nine days. 

"It was certainly not a pioneering ex¬ 
cursion,” he says of the trip. "Cars had 
been common in those parts for at least 
10 years, but it was the first chance any 
of us had had to do some real touring. 
We prepared carefully. We asked advice 
from people who had been over parts of 
our route and when we left we had a great 
pile of camping gear and supplies lashed 
to the running boards. This was before 
it was common practice to number high¬ 
ways. They were named. I can remem¬ 
ber the Atlantic and Pacific Highway, the 
Santa Fe Trail, Pikes Peak, the Potash 
Highway. I believe what is now Route 
40 was called the Victory Highway. There 
was a general merchant. Woody Hocka- 
day, and he had signs pointing the way 
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PPG WANTS YOU TO KNOW SOME FACTS 
ABOUT NON-GLASS EYEGLASSES. 



If the prescription glasses you 
wear aren’t glass, the lenses 
are probably a unique optical 
plastic made from CR-39* 
monomer, a product of PPG. 
These lenses resist shattering, 
which means greater protection 
for your eyes. 

For today's big, fashionable 
glasses, lightweight optical 
plastic lenses have almost 
become a necessity. They’re 
about half the weight of glass. 

Products like CR-39 mono¬ 
mer come from PPG’s chemical 


technology to fulfill a company 
objective: upgraded products. 

We put more into them so our 
customers get more out of them. 

We try with our products to 
make things better or easier or 
safer for people. (In this case, 
greater protection for your eyes 
and a lighter burden for your 
nose.) 

PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The leading edge in chemicals, 
paints, glass, and fiber glass. 
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into town. That became the Hockaday 
Highway. The only substantial distance 
of paved road we encountered was 
around Wichita. It was a bricked road 
and was called the Cannonball Road. 

"There were some regular filling sta¬ 
tions but you couldn’t depend on find¬ 
ing one when you needed it. We carried 
extra gas and you could buy white gas in 
most groceries and feed stores. Every 
town of any size had a garage and a top- 
and-body shop. We carried a lot of tools 
and spare parts, though 1 don’t recall 
what all.” 

The 1926—and first—Rand McNally 
Auto Road Atlas recommended that a 
prudent motorist carry, among other 
things: open end wrenches, monkey 
wrench, stillson wrench, spark-plug 
socket wrench, mechanic's hammer, 
large and small screwdrivers, chain files, 
nuts, bolts, cotter pins, a spool of soft 
iron wire, extra tire valves, spark plugs 
and rim lugs, a box of talcum powder 
(for inserting tubes in casings), high-and 
low-tension cable, grease gun, extra fan 
belt, a sheet of cork, two extra tires and 
three extra tubes carefully rolled and 
packed in burlap, tube-patching kit, tire 
boots, a pump, jack, tire chains and a 
tow rope. 

Except for seven or eight flat tires, the 
travelers had no serious problems. "Peo¬ 
ple on the road in those days were very 
good about stopping and helping anyone 
in trouble,” the old-timer says. “Touring 
was so new that anybody driving became 
a member of the same club. There were 
no motels such as we now have. We 
stayed in tourist camps that were just 
what the name implies, an open field in 
which to pitch a tent, a source of water, 
primitive sanitary facilities and usually 
a small store run by the owner of the land. 
In the evening it would take an hour or 
so to unload and arrange our tent, stove 
and blankets. At night people would get 
together to talk about their machines, tell 
about adventures they had had and ex¬ 
change information about road condi¬ 
tions. It was a gypsy atmosphere. Maybe 
it was like the emigrants when they drew 
up their wagons at night. 

"The thing I remember very clearly 
about that first trip is the great sense of 
freedom I experienced. In my boyhood 
you were much more cut off from the 
rest of the world than is the case today. 
You lived your life in a small area. There 
were trains, of course, but on a train 


you were at the mercy of the railroad in 
terms of when you could go, where you 
could stop. The automobile was an en¬ 
tirely different proposition. You could 
travel when and where you chose to do 
so. Actually we didn't go very fast or 
far by today’s standards, but I know that 
summer in 1925 we thought the whole 
country was open to us. We had the 
feeling that we were footloose and fancy- 
free.” Footloose and fancy-free—it is an 
idea of great power and appeal and is 
perhaps as good a short explanation and 
justification of the Highway Culture as 
is possible. 

A Proposal 

Much that we value of past and pres¬ 
ent can be found and enjoyed along the 
route that was first a Shawnee trail and 
then the National Road and later Route 
40—and now in places is known as New 
70. It is a highway providing continuity 
of history and culture as it sweeps from 
tidewater to the prairies, through cities 
and country. This continuity was created 
accidentally and can disappear by acci¬ 
dent. Already in a few places the orig¬ 
inal road on which America moved west 
is buried under interstates or has been 
abandoned, reduced to strips of rubble 
and weeds. There is nothing wicked 
about this, roads being utilitarian cre¬ 
ations, but if the process continues the 
continuity of the great pathway will soon 
be lost. That would be a pity. 

If historical points and scenic sanctu¬ 
aries are worth retaining, so, too, is this 
interesting and instructive roadway. Set¬ 
ting aside hundreds of miles of Route 40 
as a long and narrow historical preserve 
to be administered by a public-works 
agency is hardly practical or desirable. 
One of the pleasures of The Road has 
been the diversity of its styles, people and 
happenings. Official shrine status would 
preserve the physical artifacts but not the 
vitality. Well intended as they might be, 
mile after mile of park rangers, antiquar¬ 
ians and architectural committees would 
be too much. 

There is an alternative, however. We 
could use the complex of old highways 
as a basis for something quite new. We 
could create a National Slow-Way as a 
balance against our innumerable Speed¬ 
ways. The Road could be set aside for 
recreational and contemplative travel, 
given over to leisurely motorists, cyclists, 
pedestrians, the occasional horse and 


buggy, to anyone inclined to mosey. 

It should not be difficult, complex or 
expensive to establish such a Slow-Way. 
With the exception of a few minor 
breaks, which could be bridged by re¬ 
routing, The Road now exists. No mas¬ 
sive construction or capital investment 
would be required. The chief and crit¬ 
ical innovation would be a regulatory one 
having to do with speed. One might trav¬ 
el by any means on the Slow-Way so long 
as the rate was not in excess of, say, 20 
miles an hour. In certain sections this re¬ 
striction might work a hardship on local 
residents and commercial enterprises. 
Where this was the case the limit could 
be raised. But for the most part, the Slow- 
Way route is paralleled by interstates 
which would, as they do now, best serve 
those who need to travel 55 miles in each 
hour. In the 800 miles between Baltimore 
and a place like Vandalia, III. there are 
very few miles of the old route where a 
20-mph limit would adversely affect the 
general welfare. 

Conversely, there would be many prac¬ 
tical benefits to a Slow-Way. The cost of 
highway maintenance would be lower. 
Residents living along the highway who 
work, go to school, drive tractors and 
keep pets and stock would find the road 
safer, quieter, cleaner and generally more 
attractive. A Slow-Way might well revi¬ 
talize businesses that began to fail once 
interstates bypassed them. Small-town 
hotels could be spruced up and made 
commercially viable by catering to slow- 
goers. Hostels, campgrounds, restau¬ 
rants, tap rooms and groceries should 
flourish. Gas stations would probably do 
less well but they are not doing very well 
as it is. To compensate, cycle shops, nfk- 
ers’ outfitting stores, even an occasic jjal 
livery stable or blacksmith, might find 
new opportunity along The Road. 

The proposal is this. Without a lot of 
fuss and expense we could have ourselves 
a very interesting old-new thing, a kind 
of Peoples' Highway. It would be a me¬ 
morial to people past who have gone that 
way. a pleasure way for present people, 
and a kind of time-space link between 
the two. 


NEXT WEEK 

Like frontiersman Joe Walker, you 
can put an ear to the ground and 
hear the sound of the Pacific. 
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First Skyhawk on the block. 


. Neighborhood traditionalists will be aghast. Imagine Anyway, you can be pretty sure your mom will ask your 

something that small and rakish running around with a Buick dad why they can’t open the rear window and fold down the 
nameplate. ^ rear seats in their car. 

Youngsters up and down the street will be I-*r ^ Naturally everyone will have to go out for 

agog. (Little kids always seem to respond to - jjLH a spin in the little rascal. With your dad at the 

6hiny things with wheels.) * t wheel. He'll probably get a little philosophical. 

Friends won’t waste much time bugging r Remind you of his first really new car. Stuff 

you for a chance to drive it. You know, to see like that 

if what they say about the Buick \A6 engine Finally, when all the obligations and 

is true. ' ceremonies are over, it’ll be just you and your 

You know you’ll have to give your folks a V * new Skyhawk. 

guided tour of it. And that you’ll have to field v Chances are you’ll want to make one 

some questions about money and what you get for the more pass through the neighborhood. Let your Skyhawk 

money and all that. turn a few heads. 

But you’re prepared. After all. it’s not like you went out Just t0 remincJ everyone on the 

and bought the most expensive, least practical car around. w’ ft. block where they saw it first. 

In fact, because you bought your Skyhawk now. you 
ended up with a real value. Thanks to a special Buick offer 
that lets you get a 5-speed manual transmission or a 3-speed 
automatic transmission on your Skyhawk at no extra charge. 

(That offer, by the way. is good only as long as the supply lasts.) 


BlXlCK Dedicated to thtfreeSpirU 
injust abo ut every one. 








F Vank Fuhrer, in repose at his Palm 
Beach winter home, had returned 
from a round of golf at exclusive Jupiter 
Hills and, still in his golf attire, had re¬ 
moved his shoes and stretched out on a 
sofa when the kitchen telephone rang. 
Fuhrer, an insurance tycoon, owner of 
the World Team Tennis champion Pitts¬ 
burgh Triangles and German to his toes, 
padded into the kitchen and barked into 
the telephone, “Fuhrer!” He then lis¬ 
tened, clearly not liking what he was 
hearing. Impressively rugged at 50, Fuh¬ 
rer possesses chemistry that in the words 
of one of his aides “makes the back of 
his neck turn redder than a Bloody Mary 
when he's angry.” Presently he began 
pacing the kitchen floor in small, furi¬ 


ous figure-eights, punctuating them with 
an occasional skip and an angry pivot. 

WTT President Larry King had tele¬ 
phoned in a pique, having just been in¬ 
formed by Fuhrer's secretary that her 
boss would refuse to go along with a deal 
King had arranged with Bristol-Myers. 
Apparently, strong words leaped from 
King's lips. “Say that to my face the next 
time I see you," Fuhrer roared, “and I'll 
punch you right in the face!” 

Bristol-Myers wanted to borrow Fuh- 
rer’s Evonne Goolagong for its La Costa 
Mixed Doubles, which conflicted with a 
Pittsburgh-Boston match, and had asked 
each team to reschedule its date. Boston 
had accepted, but Fuhrer, when in¬ 
formed of the plan, had declared, “The 
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integrity of our schedule is at stake! How 
can people take Team Tennis seriously 
if we rearrange our schedule.'" 

So it goes with Frank Fuhrer as he rais¬ 
es hackles on all sides while striving to 
bring respectability and solvency to the 
three-year-old league. He strongly takes 
issue with King's presidency that is, 
commissioners!)ip— because of King's 
ow nership of the Golden Gale franchise 
and his marriage to New York Sets star 
Killie Jean. 

Vitas Gerulaitis, the Triangles' No. I 
male player, calls Fuhrer “fair, generous 
and the most competent owner in the 
league" and in the same breath, "the 
most obnoxious owner in sports." In the 
latter role Fuhrer has. among other 

NOT 

NEARLY AS 
SWEET 
AS HE 
LOOKS 


Meet Frank Fuhrer of the WTT 
Pittsburgh Triangles: “the most 
obnoxious owner in sports," says 
one star performer on his team 

by MYRON COPE 
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things, reduced at least a handful of 
women players to tears. 

Striving to evaluate the league's future 
with detachment, Fuhrer entered the 
1976 season saying, “This year will tell. 
We've got the superstars. I now give us 
a 50-50 chance for survival.” (As it has 
turned out, his cautious optimism was 
sw iftly replaced by horror as Goolagong, 
stricken with tendinitis in her left foot, 
missed live matches and the Triangles 
plunged into the cellar.) Determined to 
beef up the league with box-office attrac¬ 
tions even though they would probably 
dethrone his champion Triangles, Fuhrer 
in November orchestrated the signing of 
Chris Evert to a Phoenix contract by 
bringing Evert's agent and Phoenix club- 
owner Jim Walker to his Palm Beach 
house and, rumor has it. personally guar¬ 
anteeing Evert's contract. “No com¬ 
ment," says l uhrcr of that story, which, 
if a fact, is tantamount to Walter O'Mal¬ 
ley guaranteeing Pete Rose's salary. 

When World Team Tennis came otT 
the draw ing board in 1973, the brainchild 
of a Pittsburgh newspaper-broadcasting 
syndicator named Chuck Rcichblum, the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation 
bitterly opposed the intruder, threaten¬ 
ing to expel anyone who chose to sign a 
WTT contract. Billie Jean King nonethe¬ 
less signed with Philadelphia and John 
Ncwcombe with Houston, but neither 
player represented a true breakthrough 
into the ranks of the stars because both 
were mavericks and Billie Jean's husband 
had a piece of Team Tennis as an own¬ 
er. Nor did their signings demonstrate 
that Team Tennis had sufficient money 
to lure additional expensive players. To 
land Billie Jean and Newcombc, owners 
around the league quietly had chipped 
in, but left to their own resources, they 
dawdled. 

To break the logjam, Fuhrer, along 
with Reichblum and a third Triangle 
stockholder, William Sutton, pursued 
Goolagong to a Toronto hotel to con¬ 
front her longtime guardian anil coach, 
Vic Edwards, a silver-haired, musta¬ 
chioed, English-born Australian looking 
for all the world like a regimental col¬ 
onel about to order Gunga Din to blow 
his bugle. Clutching a million-dollar pro¬ 
posal, they were told by Edwards, 
“There is absolutely no way Evonne w ill 
play Team Tennis, but because I am a 
gentleman I shall give you 30 minutes." 

For Fuhrer, who in 10 years had built 


a credit-insurance business from the 
ground up to the point where it will gross 
roughly S20 million in premiums this 
year, 30 minutes was all he needed. He 
promptly melted Edwards’ resistance by 
offering him a job as the Triangles’ di¬ 
rector of player personnel and, having 
walked off with both Evonne and her 
guardian, flew with Reichblum to Syd¬ 
ney, w here he suffered ingestivc tortures 
signing Ken Rosewall as the Triangles' 
player-coach. “I ate so many lambburg- 
ers I thought, ‘If I don't get out of here 
I'll go crazy.' I think they make them out 
of lamb and sawdust." With that, Fuh¬ 
rer briskly nods his head once and says, 
"Hmmp."—a reflex he executes with 
such authority that the listener almost 
comes to attention and salutes. 

By signing Rosewall and Goolagong. 
both prestigious players reared in loyal¬ 
ty to the Establishment, the Triangles 
had exposed the ILTF as powerless. Fuh¬ 
rer, enlarging his sizable holding in the 
Triangles to a controlling interest as 
Team Tennis* first season began, delegat¬ 
ed himself to sec to it that his players de¬ 
livered. He says that before he became 
involved with the Triangles he had wit¬ 
nessed only one tennis match in his en¬ 
tire life—Jack Kramer vs. Pancho Gon¬ 
zalez in the 1940s. He also says he has 
never played the game. (“True, but only 
in a literal sense," a Fuhrerphile points 
out. “He played once, against his wife, 
but she was whipping him, so he threw 
down his racket and stormed off the 
court.") I le knew nothing of tennis play¬ 
ers and promptly proved it by calling his 
team of six together for an opening-night 
Vince Lombardi pcptalk. “Their mouths 
dropped open,” says Reichblum. “You 
have to realize that these were athletes 
who had not grow n up on teams. Frank 
was pounding his fist into his hand and 
telling them that winning is the only 
thing. This kind of speech was complete¬ 
ly foreign to these people, especially the 
non-Americans." 

To say that Fuhrer subscribes to the 
Lombardi ethic is to say that Chase Man¬ 
hattan subscribes to capitalism. A golfer 
capable of playing in the low 70s, he 
drives long off the tee, then jogs to his 
ball. At the 15th or 16th tee, when oth¬ 
ers his age may be faltering, he drops to 
the grass and does push-ups. In addition, 
whether the temperature be 35° or 100°, 
he wears a woolen pullover, convinced 
that unvarying golf clothing has condi- 

continurd 
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IT’S MORE FUN TO 
HOLE OUT 
AT THE 
RODEWAY INN 

I don’t play in the U.S. Open, of course. 
They won't even let me caddy — 
although I've been called a cad many 
times. Ho ho! 

Hut back at the Rodeway Inn — ah. 
that's where I star! You. too! 

You don’t have to win any tournament 
to get the super treatment. They even 
have in-room saunas and recliner/ 
rockers. Just ask for The Man's Room. 
It's designed for the business traveler. 
Great for relaxing and re-charging. And 
color TV. of course, plus delicious above 
par meals. You see, everything fits you 
to a tee... at the Rodeway Inn. 


FOR RESERVATIONS. 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

(800)228-2000 



"The Best Thing That Happens 
lo \ou All Day.” 


/ Get my latest book ! Free ! * 

Here's the inside story of Rodeway Inns ’ 
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FUHRER continued 

tioned his body to maintain a constant 
temperature that precludes his experienc¬ 
ing either cold or warmth. Of course, he 
neither drinks nor smokes and insists he 
has never swallowed a pill in his life. At 
Allegheny College, w here he played prac¬ 
tically every sport except tennis, he 
earned 13 letters, ail the while harboring 
such a hatred of defeat that last season, 
as his Triangles battled through the reg¬ 
ular schedule to first place and then won 
the playoffs, he literally sealed himself off 
from the possibility that he might be ex¬ 
posed to the sight of a lost match. He re¬ 
fused to watch his team play. 

Oh. from time to time he would pop 
out of an arena’s recesses for a peek, hut 
even on the final night of the Triangles' 
deadlocked best-of-three championship 
series with the Golden Caters of San 
Francisco-Oak land, Fuhrer spent the 
evening across the street at a hotel bar, 
sipping Pepsis until his secretary phoned 
to say that Gcrulaitis needed only a few 
more points to give the Triangles the 
championship. Lest ii seem eccentric that 
an owner forbid himself to ga/e upon 
athletes to whom he is paying huge sums, 
Fuhrer furnishes a simple explanation: 
“1 can’t stand to lose." 

In his first season Fuhrer had not yet 
hit upon the benefits of self-exile, which 
proved to be unlucky for one of his play¬ 
ers, Carole Graebner. On an evening 
w hen Graebner found it was all she could 
do to meet the ball w ith her racket strings, 
Fuhrer conspicuously occupied a front- 
row scat, throwing back his head, shut¬ 
ting his eyes and Happing his hands in 
derision at every point she blew. At the 
intermission of the match, his No. 2 mule 
player, Gerald Battrick of England, 
charged him, screaming, ‘‘How could 
you do that to the poor girl?” 

*TII do what I damn well please!" 
roared Fuhrer, while spectators gaped 
and the poor girl slumped on the bench, 
weeping. 

Unforgiving, Fuhrer sent Graebner 
packing and at season's end traded Bat- 
trick, his outburst having been his sec¬ 
ond major offense. Earlier, he had bor¬ 
rowed Fuhrcr’s golf clubs and lost a sand 
wedge that, snarls Fuhrer, "had won me 
a lot of money." When Battrick later in¬ 
quired if he would be retained next sea¬ 
son, Fuhrer replied. "No. No. I, I don’t 
think you can help us, and No. 2, since / 
plan on being back, you can be damned 
sure you won’t be." 


One night during a Fuhrer postmatch 
chewout. his three women players silent¬ 
ly picked up their gear and. tears rolling 
down their cheeks, paraded from the 
dressing room. Though momentarily 
taken aback, he resumed his lecture on 
the importance of winning, v\ hereupon 
his male players headed out the door. 
Now only Coach Rosewall and Director 
of Player Personnel Edwards remained. 

"I can’t understand tennis players," 
Fuhrer wailed. "They don't cure." 

With that, Edwards left, telling Fuh¬ 
rer he was resigning and would pull out 
the entire team in the morning. To Rose- 
wall, Fuhrer barked, "I’ll sec them in 
court!” The normally placid Rosewall 
admonished him to cease expecting ten¬ 
nis players to win every match and then 
himself walked out on the owner. 

As matters turned out, nobody quit, 
but Fuhrer swore that he would never 
again enter the dressing room—and 
didn't until the night last August when 
he hustled from the hotel bar to join his 
team in celebrating a championship. Lat¬ 
er that night, he threw a party for his 
players at a suitably distinguished restau¬ 
rant. earlier having let it be known to the 
maitre d’ that there would be a party w in 
or lose, except that if the Triangles lost, 
their owner would not attend. 

Late in the 1975 season, accompanying 
the team to an important homestretch 
road match against the Sets, Fuhrer as 
usual refrained from watching it, instead 
settling dow n in a back room of the Nas¬ 
sau Coliseum to watch a baseball game 
on television. Eventually informed that 
the Triangles had been manhandled, he 
wordlessly climbed into the front seat 
of a limousine bearing the team to La 
Guardia Airport for the flight home. No¬ 
body spoke as the limousine proceeded 
through the night. Suddenly, from the 
rear, the gentle Aussie voice of Evonne 
Goolagong was heard to sing, "Row, 
row, row your boat_’* 

Another voice and then another joined 
in. Soon the entire squad was singing in 
three-part harmony. First, "Row, row, 
row your boat," then, "Hang down your 
head, Tom Dooley" and finally "99 bot¬ 
tles of beer on the wall." Up front, seat¬ 
ed between Fuhrer and the driver, Gen¬ 
eral Manager Dan McGibbeny Jr. saw 
that not only had the back of Fuhrcr’s 
neck turned Bloody Mary red but also 
that the knuckles of his fingers, pressed 
upon the dashboard, had turned milk- 

continued 
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FUHRER continued 


white. Says McGibbeny, “The team 
knew Frank was boiling, but singing was 
their way of keeping from getting down 
in the dumps and going into a losing 
streak. Still, it was frightening. Frank did 
not utter a word, but I was looking for 
him to climb over the seat at any mo¬ 
ment and start throwing punches.” 

At last, the limousine arrived at La 
Guardia. McGibbeny and the others 
climbed out. Fuhrer remained frozen to 
his seat. "'Kennedy!” he snapped at the 
driver and, leaving his athletes dumb¬ 
struck on the curb, roared off to Find a 
flight home that would not compel him 
to share their company. 

Charlie Finley. Certainly. By now, you 
surely have remarked upon Frank Fuh- 
rer's resemblance to the owner of the 
Oakland Athletics—both of them self- 
made millionaires in insurance, both au¬ 
tocratic and headstrong, both owners of 
championship teams. The analogy, how¬ 
ever, does not sit comfortably with Euh- 
rer. Pointing out that he regards Finley 
as an obviously capable sports executive 
and an innovator of great value to base¬ 
ball, Fuhrer nonetheless appends the 
reservation that if it is true that Finley 
treats his athletes as objects and welshed 
on his contract w ith Catfish Hunter, then 
one should not label Frank Fuhrer a 
Charlie Finley. 

Still, the resemblance persists in Fuh- 
rer's conviction that he has every right 
to hand his coach the lineup and advise 
his players of their shortcomings. "I 
don’t know a tennis ball from a pile of 
manure,” he says, "but l know how to 
keep people organized, motivated and 
disciplined. Hmmp?" Fueled by his opin¬ 
ion of himself, Fuhrer early last season 
combated a Triangles slump by issuing 
orders that caused Vie Edwards' mus¬ 
tache to bristle. 

Edwards had succeeded Rosewall as 
coach, Rosewall having decided after one 
season to lighten his tennis travels and 
I uhrer having turned to Goolagong's 
guardian in order to make certain 
Evonne did not exercise an option to can¬ 
cel her contract. "We were on a road 
trip,” recalls McGibbeny, "and we got 
creamed in San Francisco. Then Hawaii 
walloped us two nights in a row. Frank 
said, 'We're better than this,' and he got 
out the records.” Seeing that Gerulaitis 
and Mark Cox consistently had won 
when paired in doubles, he ordered Ed¬ 
wards to cease coupling Kim Warwick 


with one or the other and never mind Ed¬ 
wards’ emphasis on resting either—and, 
furthermore, to see to it that Evonne 
played singles on every program. "We 
ran off nine straight wins,” says McGib¬ 
beny, "and, from Hawaii on, went 31 and 
4.” Along the way Edwards nonetheless 
grumbled, firing off complaining memos 
to Fuhrer. "He wrote me so damned 
many memos," snaps Fuhrer, “that I had 
to employ two girls just to stack 'em up.” 
Worse, Gerulaitis had threatened to 
leave the team, claiming that Edwards' 
personal secretary had struck him on the 
back with a thrown water glass. 

But a solution was at hand. To Ed¬ 
wards' great distaste, Evonne had fallen 
in love and in mid-June married English 
businessman Roger Cawley, a breach 
that was confirmed when Edwards failed 
to attend the wedding. *" I got unexpected 
assistance from Cupid," trumpets Fuh¬ 
rer. "I didn't need Edwards* hot air any¬ 
more." Edwards' capacity for inflaming 
Fuhrer was soon to be replaced by Caw¬ 
ley's, Evonne's husband refusing to allow 
Fuhrer to dispatch his wife around town 
for promotional appearances. But in the 
meantime, Fuhrer had rid himself of Ed¬ 
wards, firing him two weeks after the Tri- 
angles won the championship. "His wife 
telephoned me,” Fuhrer remembers, 
grinning, "and called me the lowest form 
of humanity." 

This year Fuhrer elevated Mark Cox. 
32 and mature for his years, to player- 
coach after brushing aside a stipulation 
Cox introduced into negotiations. "You 
must agree not to interfere." said Cox. 

"I'll interfere any time I damn well 
please," replied Fuhrer. 

He has, and in fact determined at the 
outset of the season to apply personal 
pressure to the 21-year-old Gerulaitis to 
achieve greatness. Like Fuhrer, Gerulai- 
tis neither drinks nor smokes. He does 
drive a Rolls-Royce Corniche and on his 
last birthday ordered the public-address 
announcer at the Civic Arena to invite 
the crowd of 10,858 to proceed from the 
match to his birthday party. "He'd tak¬ 
en the top floor of a hotel," says Mc- 
Gibbeny. "They came all night, in waves. 
I've seen some heavy damage at parlies, 
but this was the first one I ever attended 
where they broke a bathtub." To which 
Fuhrer adds, "Vitas is going to have to 
give up the fast life and live tennis 24 
hours a day. I've told him to get some 
sleep. I've told him, "I'm liable to have 


to stick a $1,000 fine on you. and if you 
find a broad who’s worth that much, tell 
me, and I'll go along with you.”' Nei¬ 
ther that nor Gerulaitis’ attainment of 
greatness has occurred. As the first half 
of the season ended Cox’s coaching job 
looked shaky, the club remained at the 
bottom of the Eastern Division stand¬ 
ings, crowds had fallen off sharply and 
a banner hung by Pittsburgh fans pro¬ 
claimed FRANK FUHRKR's MINI) BE¬ 
LONGS ON THE DISABLED LIST. 

While clinging to the hope that Team 
Tennis will become a profitable enter¬ 
prise, Fuhrer writes off his tennis losses 
against the profits of his Frank B. Fuh¬ 
rer holdings. Even so, he says he has suf¬ 
fered a net loss after taxes of more than 
half a million. Characteristically candid, 
he pinpoints his obstinate determination. 
"I'm engulfed in an ego trip with the rest 
of the idiots who own clubs," he says. 
He confesses to having been astonished 
by two obstacles that professional sports 
ownership has revealed to him: "The to¬ 
tal greed of the players and the general 
cheapness of the sporting public. The 
public wants you to provide the greatest 
stars in the world but wants a free ticket 
to the matches and thinks it's doing you 
a favor by showing up. All the players 
care about is getting as much as they can 
and skipping as many matches as they 
can. I've never had a player come up to 
me and say, "Frank, what can I do for 
you?' It's always, ‘How much more you 
gonna do for me?’ ” 

Why, then, continue in the role of their 
meal ticket? "Oh, I like them very much 
as people ," Fuhrer replies. Contradicto¬ 
ry? Well, somehow he does like them. On 
impulse he has lavished expensive jewv 
elrv upon Rosewall and Goolagong. and 
though World Team Tennis docs not 
award championship rings, Fuhrer pur¬ 
chased fancy rings for the Triangles lest 
they feel inferior when crossing paths 
with Pittsburgh Steelers. 

"If the league folds,” says Fuhrer. 
"I'll feel that I knew the risks, and I'll 
take my whipping like a man. I'll have 
my pretty green Triangle blazer and my 
championship ring to show for the mil¬ 
lion I lost.” He remembers Bud Collins, 
t he tennis commentator, remarking upon 
the attractiveness of his blazer. "1 told 
Collins, 'Yep. we’re going in with cash- 
mere, but we might go out in burlap.' ” 
Fuhrer somehow seems to deserve bet¬ 
ter. Hmmp? end 
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Quality Is durability and convenience. The Corolla line is built with Toyota's 
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A quality car handles the road. 

Whether you're on the freeway or 
the back roads. Toyota s 
MacPherson strut front suspen¬ 
sion with integrated shock 
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A trip in a quality car is relaxing 
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Quality Is performance and economy. The SR-5 Corollas 

have a 5-speed overdrive transmission io give you great gas 
mileage and performance >976 EPA tests 
with 5-speed Overdrive transmission. 39 mpg 
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baseball /Douglas S. Looney 



A developing mecca of college base¬ 
ball is Eastern Michigan University 
in Ypsilanti, a town principally known 
heretofore by the ditty, "When love is 
cold, do not despair, try Ypsilanti Under¬ 
wear.” The underwear company has long 
since gone out of business but Eastern 
Michigan is just getting started, having 
dashed in out of the cold of oblivion last 
week. 

There was a dash of despair, too, af¬ 
ter EMU spent nine days trying to prove 
it was the best team in college baseball. 
In the end, it proved it was the second 
best, losing in the finals of the College 
World Scries in Omaha to Arizona 7-1. 
But everyone expects schools in Arizona, 
Southern California, Texas and Florida 
to play first-rate baseball; nobody ex¬ 
pects much from Eastern Michigan, 
largely because spring weather up there 
is the kind that makes baseball coaches 
put guns to their heads. 

But weather didn't keep EMU from 
serving adequate notice on those hot¬ 
shots from milder climes that guys in the 
frigid zone know which end of the bat to 
hold. Even if it has been a decade since a 
northern team (Ohio Slate) won the col¬ 
lege championship. Among those con¬ 
vinced by the Eastern Michigan perfor¬ 
mance was Arizona Slate, a team thought 
to be so good (the Sun Devils broke 12 
NCAA season records this year, most of 
them their own) that players on other 
teams were somewhat in awe. But EMU 
upset State to hand the Sun Devils their 
first loss in the double elimination tour¬ 
nament, thus playing a key role in see¬ 
ing to it that when time came for the Sat¬ 
urday night finals, ASU was back home 
looking at desert cacti instead of in Oma¬ 
ha looking at rising fastballs. 

How did Eastern Michigan, which la¬ 
bors in the very long and dark shadow 
of the University of Michigan in next- 
door Ann Arbor, get so good? Meet Ron 
Ocstrike, its rotund coach, who looks as 
though he is hiding three bases and a 
chest protector inside his jersey. But un¬ 
der his green and white cap he is hiding 
an all-conference mind. EMU doesn’t 
have enough money for a big-time base¬ 
ball program, which makes it incumbent 
upon Oestrikc to dream up financial 
schemes. In the mid-60s, for example, he 
convinced his players that collecting bot¬ 
tles and turning them in for two cents 
each would be fun. The plan earned S500 
and the players used it to make their first 
spring trip to Florida, where they were 


Hello, Ypsilanti, goodby 


Could Eastern Michigan, a small school in the long-john latitudes, find 
happiness in the College World Series? Yes, but Arizona found a bit more 


surprised to learn that carmuffs were not 
standard baseball apparel. 

But Oestrikc knew you don't get to the 
NCAA finals on bottle returns. Other 
projects ensued. Last year, Ocstrike got 
the beer concession at a rock concert at 
the university. "I'm a country boy from 
Flat Rock," he says. "I didn't even know 
what a rock concert was. I'm still not sure 
1 do." What he does know is that with 
the aid of booster club members the play¬ 
ers sold enough kegs of beer to net the 
school’s baseball program a total of 
around SI3,000. That money was spent 
on a trip this spring to California, where 
EMU beat Arizona State in a tourna¬ 
ment. At the time that seemed a bit like 
aw all-star football team from the Pop 
Warner League defeating Notre Dame. 


After all. Arizona State was king of the 
baseball mountain this year, with 13 of 
its players drafted by the pros, including 
three who weren't even good enough to 
make the team that traveled to Omaha. 
Jim Brock, the ASU coach, modestly 
conceded, "We’re a pretty good team 
that has had some success." 

Indeed, most people were lulled into 
the belief that Arizona and Arizona State 
were it and the other six teams came for 
the ride. Lou Spry, the NCAA control¬ 
ler. tried to spice things up by saying, 
"The day of a turkey being in this tour¬ 
nament is gone." Maybe, but there still 
was a distinct sound of gobbling in the 
air during some of the early play. Okla¬ 
homa was wot O.K., a played poorly awd 
left early; so did Auburn, Clemson and 
continued 
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Washington State. Spunky Maine made 
it to the top four before waving its good- 
bys, leaving only Arizona and ASU. Oh 
yes, and Eastern Michigan. 

The tournament’s early drama (and as 
it turned out, its best game) came in an 
Arizona-ASU confrontation, arranged 
by the NCAA to prevent the two clubs 
from the same conference from meeting 
in the finals. The schools had played six 
games this year, and ASU had won them 
all. Arizona’s star outfielder, Dave Steg- 
man, moped, “I’d say our frustration 
quotient is getting rather high.” With two 
out, two strikes on the ASU batter and 
a three-run lead in the ninth, Arizona was 
in what might be called a generally fa¬ 
vorable position to win—at last. At 
which time the Wildcats collapsed, los¬ 
ing 7-6 in 10 innings. 

So Arizona State was rolling on to¬ 
ward the title with an I-told-you-so air 
until in midweek it met sneaky EMU. 
ASU ace Floyd Bannister (19-1 for the 
season and considered college baseball’s 
best pitcher) threw well, if a shade off 
his past form, giving up only two runs. 
Unfortunately for him. Eastern Michi¬ 
gan's Bob Owchinko allowed only one 
run and the Sun Devils’ victory express 
was derailed, but only temporarily, its 
fans believed. 

Ah, but then Arizona, which had 
played splendidly and fought its way 
back up through the loser’s bracket, drew 
ASU in the semifinals. By now State was 
highly amused by this game of shooting 
Arizona fish in a barrel. What State 
hadn’t counted on was Arizona’s Ken 
Bolek, who in the first game had gone 0 
for 5, struck out twice and hurt himself 
trying to field a ball. Worse, in seven at 
bats in the tournament he had no hits. 
But in the second inning Bolek blasted a 
two-run homer to give his Wildcats a 2 -0 
lead; Arizona Pitcher (and designated 
hitter) Steve Powers threw smartly if not 
as hard as usual; and Stegman was, as 
usual, doing everything. ASU never chal¬ 
lenged and lost 5-1. 

ASU’s Brock, having been whipped by 
both of the finalists, predicted, “Arizona 
will win going away.” Believers from Yp- 
silanti pointed at Brock and snickered. 
They snickered too quick. 

In each of the first two innings of the 
final, an Eastern Michigan base runner 
was picked off first. In the third, Arizo¬ 
na's Ron Hassey singled past Shortstop 
Glenn Gulliver, who fell down, and a run 
scored. Then came the fourth inning and 


four more runs for Arizopa. Pete Van 
Horne, who got 13 hits in the series to 
break Sal Bando’s 11-year-old record, 
singled, and Powers homered. Two more 
runs scored on a Stegman double before 
Owchinko, in for starting Pitcher Bob 
Welch, got the side out. 

Powers later singled in another run and 
Stegman tripled home a seventh. East¬ 
ern Michigan batsmen were baffled by 
Pitcher Bob Chaulk, who recorded his 
third tournament win. Chaulk said his 
coach, Jerry Kindall, told him one thing 
before the game: “You’re startin'.” 
EMU’s only run was Gullivei’s homer 
in the ninth, a bittersweet reminder of 
one he hit in the victory over ASU ear¬ 
lier in the week. 

It is probably true that Arizona State 
was really this year’s best team and Ar¬ 
izona really next best. But Eastern Mich¬ 
igan messed all that up, partly because it 
felt it fit in there somewhere and partly 
because its team members abide by Ocs- 
trike’s dictum: “You do it my way or 
hit the highway.” EMU got into the 
World Scries in 1975 for the first time, 
but seemed slightly awed by the compa¬ 
ny it was keeping; 1976 found it unawed. 
So while Arizona savors its first nation¬ 
al championship and ASU awaits anoth¬ 
er try (the Devils won their last title in 
1969), both would do well to keep a wary 
eye on the Ypsilanti crowd. 

What is Oestrike planning for his next 
money-raising project? “What I hope to 
do," he says, “is turn our fieldhouse into 
a Las Vegas-style casino for one night.” 
You can bet your shirt, or underwear, 
that he’ll clean up. 


THE WEEK 

> (June 13-19) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AL WEST; 


Amid the confusion over 
the sale of Rollie Fingers 
and Joe Rudi to the Red Sox and Vida Blue 
to the Yankees (page 22), the game went 
on, and Oakland (3-3) was cheered by its 
new act, Abbott and Lindb'ad. Although 
the A’s knew who was on first, they did not 
know who was going to pitch for them on 
Tuesday because of the impending sale of 
Blue. So, shortly before game time. Pitch¬ 
ing Coach Wes Stock said to Glenn Ab¬ 
bott, “Surprise. You're starting tonight.” 
It turned out to be a pleasant surprise, for 
Abbott, who had not been on the mound in 


nearly a month, allowed the Red Sox just 
two hits and two runs in eight innings. Ab¬ 
bott was then replaced by Paul Lindblad, 
who became a 3-2 winner when Gene Ten- 
ace, Oakland's man on first, hit his second 
homer of the night and sixth in seven games 
in the bottom of the ninth. Four days later 
the two pitchers went into their routine 
again, Abbott being credited with his first 
win and Lindblad with his first save as Oak¬ 
land muscled past Milwaukee 7-4. 

With Shortstop Fred Patek, Second Base- 
man Frank White and Pitchers Steve Busby 
and Doug Bird all hurt, the Royals (4-2) had 
to make do. Did they ever. They pounded 
out 24 hits in a 21-7 drubbing of Detroit. 
Leading the assault were Dave Nelson, who 
took over at second base and had four RBIs; 
Amos Otis, who drove in five runs; George 
Brett, the regular third baseman, who moved 
over to short and rapped out four hits; and 
Tom Poquette, who had five hits and scored 
five times. 

M innesota came up with two wins in seven 
tries -barely. Leading the Tigers 4-0 in the 
top of the sixth, Dave Goltz was tagged fora 
single, double, two triples, a homer and four 
runs. After those runs poured across, the 
rain poured down while the Twins batted 
in the sixth. It rained so hard that the 
game was called, the score reverting to the 
last full inning, the fifth. That washed away 
Detroit's four runs and made Goltz a 4-0 
winner. 

Rich Gossage of Chicago (0-7) was a sore 
loser, being hit on both legs by batted balls 
as the Yankees beat him 4-3. 

Bert Blyleven, who was supposed to give 
the Texas pitching stafT a lift, lost 9-4 to 
Cleveland, his third defeat without a win 
since being obtained from Minnesota. Those 
were the only losses for the Rangers (2-4) in 
11 games before they dropped the next three 
to the Orioles. Gaylord Perry stopped the 
Indians 3-2 and moved past Bob Feller and 
Warren Spahn into sixth place on the all- 
time strikeout list by fanning six and raising 
his total to 2,586. 

Nolan Ryan was glad to have his rhythm 
back, Gary Ross was happy that his sink- 
erball sank and the Angels (4-3) were fur¬ 
ther delighted by the fielding of Ron Jack- 
son and the slugging of Bob Jones. Those 
four combined to snap some bad streaks. 
With his pitching rhythm restored, Ryan was 
as steady as a metronome while mufiling the 
Brewers 1-0 on two hits. Ross also tossed a 
two-hitter,downing Milwaukee 2-0 as he got 
18 outs on grounders, three of them on scin¬ 
tillating plays by Jackson, the team's new 
third baseman. For Ross it was his first com¬ 
plete game in 28 starts since 1968. Jones, who 
took over in center field last week, walloped 
a pair of home runs, the first by an Angel at 
Anaheim in five weeks. Those drives aided 
Ryan, who, still rhythmic, came back to 
strike out 15 and halt Boston 5-3. 

continued 
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How much more would you pay lor the 
tires that 68 tire companies paid to use the 
patents on? 

The steel-belted radials that have been 
made lor Ferrari, Mercedes, and Porsche? 

The radials that have been around 
15 years longer than any radials made in 
America? 

The tires that have become known the 
world over lor their high perlormance? 

When you compare them to Goodyear, 
America's biggest selling steel-belted 
radials, how much more would you expect 
to pay lor tires like these? 

About $2 more?' 








BASEBALL rontlnufd 


KC 39-21 TEX 33-2S MINN 29-31 

OAK 30-33 CHI 27-31 CAL 27-39 

A I C A OT The Orioles' Jim Palmer 
AL t Au I ended a nine-game Balti¬ 
more losing streak with his first win in 17 
days, a five-hit, 4 -0 shutout of Chicago. Af¬ 
ter that came a whopping 10-playcr deal with 
New York. Yankee Pitchers Dave Pagan, 
Rudy May, Tippy Martinez and Scott Mc¬ 
Gregor and Catcher Rick Dempsey for Ori¬ 
ole Pitchers Ken Holtzman, Doyle Alexan¬ 
der, Grant Jackson and Jim Freeman and 
Catcher Flrod Hendricks. With all the uni¬ 
form changes taken care of, the Orioles (5-1) 
continued winning. Mike Cuellar beat Chica¬ 
go 10-2 in his first complete game of the sea¬ 
son, Reliever Pagan saved a 4-1 win over 
Texas and May handled the Rangers 9 -4. 
Next the Orioles rallied to topple the Rang¬ 
ers 8-4, Palmer winning again and striking 
out 11. The Orioles, who had just 31 homers 
in their first 54 games, exploded for a dozen, 
Lee May hitting four and taking the league 
lead with 13. Outfielder Ken Singleton took 
over as the team’s designated hitter —and ex¬ 
plained how he utilized his new free lime: “1 
had a diet drink, a few Doritos, watched the 
game on TV and read Penthouse." 

For New York (5-1) the traded Jackson 
earned a 3 2, 14-inning win over Chicago in 
relief and Alexander beat the White Sox 4-3 
as the Yankees increased their lead to seven 
games. Thurman Munson had three RBIs in 
a 4 2 win over the Twins, and Sparky Lyle 
gained his ninth, 10th and I Ith saves. 

Strong pitching by Pat Dobson and Jim 
Kern cnahled Cleveland (4-2) to cling to sec¬ 
ond place. Dobson (8-5) defeated Chicago 

8 -5 and, after hurting his ribcage while pitch¬ 
ing in his next game, was bailed out by Kern, 
who wrapped up a 3-0 verdict over Kansas 
City with two scoreless innings of relief. 

Rick Wise of Boston (4-3) blanked Min¬ 
nesota 5-0 on one hit, an infield roller that 
Jerry Terrell narrowly beat out in the third 
inning. Newcomer Rick Jones, a 6'5’ left¬ 
hander, stopped the Twins 10 2. 

Years ago the strategy of the Boston 
Braves was immortalized in a saying that 
went: “Spahn and Sain, then two days of 
rain." Now that the Brewers also rely large¬ 
ly on a two-man staff, Lou Chapman of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel has composed a new re¬ 
frain: "Travers and Slaton, then two days 
of waitin'." Bill Travers befuddled California 

9 0 on three hits and JimSIaton held off Oak¬ 
land 5-4 during the Brewers' 4-3 week. That 
gave both pitchers 8-3 records, two-thirds of 
the team's 24 wins. And Travers had a 1.59 
ERA, lowest in the league. 

Detroit (2-5) was helped by two rookies. 
First Baseman Jason Thompson slammed 
three homers, two of them as Mark Fidrych 
(5-1) beat the Royals 4-3. 

NY 36-22 CLEV 29-29 BALT 29-31 

BOS 28-30 OET 28-33 MIL 24-32 


Ml f- A QT * n a wec ^ containing a 
liL LnU I two-game confrontation 
that might have been a prelude to a Phil- 
adelphia-Cincinnati divisional playoff, Phil- 
lie fans were exuberant, as were their news¬ 
papers. MAGIC NUMBER STANDS AT 100, Said 
one. Mike Schmidt's home run total stood 
at 19 when he hit his third of Philadelphia's 
4-3 week, and clearly September could not 
come soon enough for Jim Kaat (6-2). He 
pitched one inning in two minutes, another 
in three as he disposed of the Giants 6-1 in a 
game requiring but an hour and 47 minutes- 
There was magnificent baseball in the sum¬ 
mit series, the Phillies winning the first game 
6 5. In a jewel of a fielding play Phillie Short¬ 
stop Larry Bowa raced deep in the hole to¬ 
ward third base, backhanded a smash by 
Tony Perez, leaped and threw him out. "If 
we'd been ahead I'd have stood up and 
clapped.” said Pete Rose. Cincinnati took 
the second game 4 3. 

Al Oliver socked his ninth and 10th hom¬ 
ers and Jerry Reuss muzzled Houston 2-1, 
but Pittsburgh (4-0) still trailed Philadelphia 
by seven games. 

After failing to hit higher than .266 in three 
seasons, Mike Tyson of St. Louis (4-3) 
planned to become a switch hitter this year. 
Because spring training was curtailed and be¬ 
cause he was injured for almost a month, 
though, Tyson gave up the idea. Three weeks 
ago his average was under .200. Then Tyson 
got going. He has hit .418 so far this month, 
raised his average to .295 and leads the league 
in triples with seven. Tyson had three RBIs 
as the Cardinals outslugged the Reds 12 9 
and he scored the only run as John Curtis 
and Bill Greif held off the Padres I -0. 

Spurting, too, was Bill Madlock of Chi¬ 
cago (3-4), last year’s batting champion. 
Madlock hit a grand slam to finish off At¬ 
lanta 6-4, batted .478 for the week and 
brought his average up to .316. 

Tom Seaver and Jon Matlack excelled on 
the mound and Dave Kingman produced in 
the clutch for New York (5-2). Seaver beat 
the Giants 4-1 and 3-2, Matlack topped 
the Dodgers 2 I and Kingman unloaded his 
23rd homer in the 14th to nip Los Angeles 
1 - 0 . 

Hoping to shake his teammates out of their 
lethargy. Catcher Barry Foote of Montreal 
(2-4) shouted it was time the team scored 
some runs. Suiting deed to word. Foote 
then went out and bopped a two-run hom¬ 
er in Don Stanhouse's 3-0 win over San 
Diego. Stanhousc also defeated the Dodgers 
2 - 1 . 

PHIL 42-18 PITT 35-28 NY 33-34 
CHI 28-35 ST.L 28-35 MONT 21-35 


NLWEST 


At that nifty Reds-Phil- 
lies series, Cincinnati's 
Dave Concepcion and Bowa of the Phillies— 
two of the slickest shortstops in the league— 
were needling each other. After Concepcion 


mentioned that he held a substantial lead 
over his counterpart in the All-Star ballot¬ 
ing, Bowa asked, "Is your first name Elmer?" 
Replied Concepcion, “Why you ask that?” 
Rejoined Bowa, "I thought it had to be El¬ 
mer. Every time I look at the box score it 
says 'E-Concepcion,' " a reference to the er¬ 
rors Concepcion has made -14 so far. Dave 
was not amused. In that 4 3 win in the sec¬ 
ond game of the summit series, he had three 
hits, stole a base, scored one run, drove in 
another and robbed Bowa of a single with a 
fine defensive play. "Elmer's glue," shouted 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

HENRY AARON: Milwaukee's 42-year-old des¬ 
ignated hitler, who had just two homers all sea¬ 
son, walloped four and increased his career total 
to 751. Aaron batted .368, had seven RBIs and 
beat the A's 3-2 with a home run in the ninth. 


Concepcion. "That's me.” Like the Phillies, 
the Reds were 4-3 for the week, and they hit 
nine homers, including the 12th, 13th and 
14th by George Foster. 

Manny Mota of Los Angeles (3-3) played 
left field when the team needed outfield help, 
Though he is no gold glover, Mota made a 
sliding catch to help save a 4-1 win over the 
Mets and threw out the potential tying run 
at the plate as the Dodgers squirmed past 
the Expos 6-5. Los Angeles also got a boost 
when Tommy John pitched his first complete 
game since coming down with arm trouble 
in June, 1974, beating Montreal 6-3. 

Just when the Phillie offense was begin¬ 
ning to look unstoppable —it had generated 
50 runs in seven games it was halted at least 
temporarily. Randy Jones of the Padres, who 
had handed the Phillies their only shutout 
of the season, silenced them again, 5-0, for 
his 12th win. Despite a subsequent 7-4 loss 
to St. Louis, Jones extended his string of in¬ 
nings without a walk to 61, seven short of 
Christy Mathewson's league record. 

Fifth-place Atlanta (4-3) has hardly lived 
up to its clubhouse boast -"Through this 
door passes the finest team in baseball"— 
but there were signs of life. Andy Messcr- 
smith improved his record to 6-5 as he beat 
St. Louis 5-2 and Chicago 9-3. And Row¬ 
land Office lengthened his hitting streak to 
24 games. 

Although outhitting Pittsburgh 14-6, the 
Astros lost 6-3. Things were going so badly 
for Houston (0-4) that they even got rained 
out at the Astrodome when adjacent roads 
became so flooded that a game had to be 
postponed. San Francisco (1-6) ended its sev¬ 
en-game losing skid when Jim Barr beat New 
York 5-0. 

CIN 40-24 LA 37-28 SD 33-29 
HOUS 29-35 ATL 28-38 SF 24-42 
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Introducing the looks 

Beautiful, like it belongs 
on your desk, not hidden 
away inside. 


Introducing the electronic display 

LED panel shows secretary where letters 
end. No paper slips. 


Introducing 
the size 

Smaller,any 
way you look, 
than any com¬ 
parable dictat¬ 
ing machine. 


Introducing the 
electronic cue-tone 

Records electronically 
where you end letters, 
where you leave 
instructions. k 


Introducing ^ 
the sound-^"^ 

You've got to hear it 
to believe it. 


Introducing 
the electronic 
controls 

Sensibly clustered; 
fingertip response; 
light up when 
activated. 


Introducing 

phone-in 

dictation 

The only desk- top 
dictating machine that 
answers your telephone 
and records dictation 
automatically. 


Introducing the only 
—_ American made 

^ desk-top dictating machine 
N using standard cassettes. 


Introducing Thought Master. 
The ultimate dictating machine. 



® Dictaphone 

We’ve got people talking 


Introducing the colors 

Red, white, blue,yellow, tan and 
black. A Dictaphone exclusive. 

nnnn 


To learn more about Thought Master, about 
what it does and what it can do for you, fill 
in this coupon or call (914) 967-2249. You'll 
get the ultimate answers to all your ques¬ 
tions about dictating machines. 

□ Please send me more information 

□ Please have a sales representative call 




Company 






Mail to: 

Dictaphone Corporation 

120 Old Post Road ' vs 


Rye, N.Y.10580 

Oictjphon* jnd thought VUtttr ur (rjrfptnjrks r>l On Upborn- Corporation 













horse racing / William Leggett 


T he West remains the land of oppor¬ 
tunity. Entering the S250.000 Gold 
Cup at Hollywood Park last Sunday af¬ 
ternoon, Jockey Marco Castaneda was 
on a 41-race losing streak. Pay Tribute, 
the horse he was riding against million¬ 
aires Dahlia and Foolish Pleasure, as well 
as California hero Ancient Title and the 
1975 Belmont Stakes winner. Avatar, 
was the longest price on the tote board 
at 14 to I, and Pay Tribute had won less 
money (SI 16,000) and fewer races than 
any of his seven opponents. Further¬ 
more, the instructions to Castaneda from 
Trainer Ron McAnally were to let some¬ 
body—anybody—take the lead at the 
start. Naturally, when the gate opened, 
the first horse visible was Pay Tribute. 

But Castaneda took his chestnut colt 
back to third as Our Talisman went to 
the front with Dahlia, racing's Auntie 
Maine, stalking not far behind. At the 
head of the stretch Pay Tribute sprang 
to the lead and drew out to win by 3 Va 
lengths over Avatar and Riot in Paris. 
Dahlia, Foolish Pleasure and Ancient Ti¬ 
tle, winners of 40 stakes and S3.5 mil¬ 
lion between them, finished fourth, fifth 
and sixth. But handicap racing is that 
way. It is tough, confusing and, yep, quite 
upsetting at times. 

Three thousand miles away and three 
hours earlier another thoroughbred su¬ 
perstar, Royal Glint, was charging to¬ 
ward the half-mile pole at Suffolk Downs 
in Boston, bent on winning the 5100,000 
Massachusetts Handicap, which would 
put him in the millionaire category, too. 
Suddenly, blood vessels burst in his head 
and the gelding collapsed in a heap as 
the field wheeled around him. Jockey 
Jorge Teleira, who hit the fence going 
down, and whose silks and riding pants 
were streaked with blood when he stood 
up, unhurt, was sure his mount had suf¬ 
fered a heart attack. But after a few mo¬ 
ments Royal Glint got to his feet and 
walked to his barn. He should recover 
from his gigantic nosebleed in a few 
days and be ready to race in two to four 
weeks. Dancing Champ, a 9-to-l shot, 
won the race. 

This was to be a summer of fierce 
matchups, and it still could be, though 
this was hardly the way to draw first 
blood. Jimmy Kilroe, the director of rac¬ 
ing at Hollywood Park and Santa Anita, 
had said early in the week, *'I can’t re¬ 
call a recent season when there were as 


All that 
glitters is 
not gold 

East and West, the handicap stars 
were dimmed and soundly drubbed 


many excellent horses around. Right now 
there are nine or 10, whereas most years 
we are lucky to have two or three. One 
reason is that there are some really fine 
geldings in training—Forego, Ancient 
Title and Royal Glint. Also, the winners 
of the 1975 Triple Crown events—Fool¬ 
ish Pleasure, Master Derby and Avatar— 
are still running. Dahlia is going strong 
again. There are others, such as Riot in 
Paris and Hatchet Man.” 

At the end of 1975 it seemed that this 
would be a woeful handicap season. 
Forego, twice Horse of the Year, was sent 
to the farm, laid low by infirmities that 
have dogged him during his career; Wa- 
jima, the late developer among last sea¬ 
son's 3-year-olds, was retired to stud; and 
Foolish Pleasure was to be syndicated. 
But Forego recovered and Foolish Plea¬ 
sure is apparently being given a chance 
to spruce up his racing record so that 
Owner John Greer gets the top dollar 
when the colt is sold for stud. 

The surprise of the spring was Master 
Derby, w ho started a five-race win streak 
at the Fair Grounds in January. In his 
fifth race, the Oaklawn Handicap, he met 
Royal Glint and beat him by 1 l A lengths, 
receiving three pounds. Three weeks lat¬ 
er they took their act to Garden State 
Park in New Jersey for the Trenton 
Handicap. This time, competing at equal 
weights. Royal Glint won by a neck. 
Those fighting finishes impressed racing 
fans enough for Master Derby to go off 
at 5 to I when he was beaten by a very 
short head by Forego in the Metropol¬ 
itan Mile on Memorial Day. Royal Glint 
skipped that event, picking up some easy 
money at Hazel Park instead. 


The Racing Form often needs radar to 
track Royal Glint. Since last Aug. 30 he 
has raced at Aqueduct, Arlington Park, 
Belmont, Bowie, Calder, Garden State 
(twice), Hawthorne (twice). Hazel Park, 
Hollywood Park, Oaklawn (twice), San¬ 
ta Anita (twice) and Suffolk Downs. 
During that time he earned 5637,784 and 
a commission in the Air Force. 

Royal Glint showed his toughness in 
March when he flew West for the Santa 
Anita Handicap. On the morning of the 
race Skip Potter, son of Trainer Gordon 
Potter, went to visit the gelding in his 
stall. “He was wearing a cribbing strap," 
Skip Potter says, “and when I tried to 
put a muzzle on him, he threw his head 
back. The cribbing strap [an inch-wide 
leather collar] dropped down his neck 
and cut off his air. He lost his equilib¬ 
rium and fell down. I got right to him 
and loosened the strap. It scared him and 
me, but it didn't hurt him." A few hours 
later Royal Glint bulled his way to the 
lead and won the race by a nostril over 
Ancient Title. 

While Royal Glint was shooting for 
the million at Suffolk, Ancient Title was 
attempting to do the same in the Holly¬ 
wood Gold Cup. Like Royal Glint—and, 
in fact, many geldings—Ancient Title has 
real personality. He drinks beer and of¬ 
ten breakfasts on coffee and doughnuts. 
I le has been the most respected Califor¬ 
nia runner of the 1970s, winning 16 
stakes. Although the Gold Cup marked 
the 36th consecutive time Ancient Title 
had run in a stake, he has had relatively 
few starts per year—only in 1975 did he 
have as many as 10. 

Last summer Ancient Title traveled 
East and won the Whitney at Saratoga. 
He will have to go East again if he wants 
to take away Forego's Horse-of-the-Year 
championship; the big son of Forli sits 
in New York and makes the opposition 
come to him. 

Any racing season in which Forego 
competes is a vintage one. He is a huge, 
mighty horse, and this year his record is 
3 for 3. Put Forego in a decent stake and 
5.000 extra people come through the 
gates to sec him slug it out, the throngs 
circling the walking ring before the race 
to watch him parade. Forego is the kind 
of horse Civil War generals might have 
imagined themselves riding when they 
were finally cast in bronze to ornament 
village squares. 

continued 
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One 

efa 

kind. 

He does more 
than survive. He lives. 

Because he knows. 

He smokes for pleasure. 

He gets it from the blend 
of Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos in Camel Filters. 

Do you? 



Turkish and 
Domestic Blend 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




HORSE RACING continued 


Commencing July 5, however, weight 
may come down hard on Forego. That 
afternoon he will try to take the second 
leg of the Handicap Triple Crown, the 
SI00,000 15, 6 -mile Suburban at Aque¬ 
duct. In the first leg, the Metropolitan, 
he carried 130 pounds and just got up 
to defeat the gritty Master Derby. Two 
weeks ago Forego lugged 132 while win¬ 
ning the Nassau County Handicap. 
There could be little doubt about the 
weight he will have to tote in his saddle¬ 
bags this summer after being assigned 
135 pounds for the Massachusetts Handi¬ 
cap. Trainer Frank Whiteley Jr. took one 
look and decided to keep his cham¬ 
pion in the barn. Only two horses have 
won the Massachusetts under as much 
as 130 pounds—Scabiscuit in 1937 and 
Whirlaway in 1942. 

Handicap racing is contentious at its 
best, and fans debate as heatedly about 
weights as suffering trainers like White- 
ley. It is the racing secretary at the track 
who decides what imposts the starters 
carry. His aim is to have all entries 


arrive at the finish at the same instant. 

The rule of thumb is that a pound dif¬ 
ference in a mile-and-a-quarter race 
should separate two dead-even horses by 
a length. The closest any racing secretary 
has come to designing the perfect hand¬ 
icap was the triple dead-heat of Brownie 
(115 pounds), Bossuet (127 pounds) and 
Wait A Bit (118 pounds) in the 1944 run¬ 
ning of the Carter at the old Aqueduct 
course. For years that photo finish has 
decorated American bars. 

Racing enthusiasts squabble over how 
much weight a horse can carry and still 
win. Discovery took the Merchants' and 
Citizens' Handicap at Saratoga with 139 
pounds in 1935. Kelso, five times Horse 
of the Year, started in 63 races and in 24 
was forced to shoulder 130 pounds or 
more. He won 12 of those. Tom Fool fin¬ 
ished first in all 10 of his races in 1953, 
four times with weights ranging from 130 
to 136. Man o' War won eight of nine 
with 130 or more. Exterminator was a 
great weight carrier who went to the post 
99 times and won 49. In the 35 events in 


which he carried 130 or over he lost just 
15 times. Once he was asked to carry 140 
pounds and finished sixth. 

Whether this year's handicappers are 
as sturdy as those in the past remains to 
be seen. But if they fulfill their promise 
they could give new vigor and luster to a 
sport that has suffered in recent years 
from the quick entrances and exits of 
champions. 

After the Gold Cup the owner of Pay 
Tribute, Max Gluck, said, “With that 
lineup of starters 1 thought whoever w on 
the Gold Cup would have to be a fine 
horse, but I didn’t think he would be 
mine." Yet in early June, Pay Tribute had 
narrowly lost to Riot in Paris and late in 
May he had been beaten in a photo by 
Ancient Title in the 5100,000 Califor¬ 
nian. “He is a horse who has been de¬ 
veloping slowly.” Trainer Me Anally 
said. Gluck was plainly looking to the 
future. "There are a lot of big handicap 
races in the East in the fall," he said. 
"And the division, already strong, grew 
just a little bit stronger today." end 


Out of si3ht. 


Our new Hy-Gain 9 23-channel 
citizens two-way transceiver and 
AM/FM/CB antenna. To¬ 
gether. they're a CB system 
that's easy to use and so 
inconspicuous it's virtually 
theft-proof. 

The superb radio goes 
in the trunk or under a 
seat where it's protected 
from prying eyes and 
hands. All that's visible is 
a connector, there's no box 
at the dash. 

Connected to this is a 
remarkable microphone/ 
speaker/control unit with 
on-off/volume, squelch, 
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am 

'vejotafiknd. 


channel control and digital 
channel readout so there's 
no dangerous reaching be¬ 
neath the dash when you're 
driving. When you leave your 
vehicle, disconnect the unit, 
take it with you or lock 
it up and there's nothing 
to be seen. 

Our new antenna 

looks like a standard auto antenna, 
so it doesn't advertise your CB set 
and provides fine AM. FM, and CB 
performance. 

See the Hy-Gain 9 and AM/ 
FM/CB antenna at your Hy-Gain 
dealer or write our Department 
MM. The only thing that isn't out 
of sight is the price. 


Hy-Gain Electronics Corporation 9601 Northeast Highway Six: Lincoln. NE 68505 
Hy-Gam <Je Puerto Rico, Inc Box 68: Naguabo. PR 00718 
Manufacturers and distributors of more than 300 tine broadcast communications products 
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num foil. Then mail it to: O M Scott, Marys¬ 
ville, Ohio 43040. 

Last year Scotts helped over 170,000 
people with weed questions get the best of 
their pests. 

They've been helping Americans grow 
thinqs for over a century Not just providing 
seeds, fertilizers and weed control, but acres 
of good advice too. 

And lots of smiles. __ 

The best ideas are the | 1 I 11 I 1 
ideas that help people.-l—I—L 


Pack up your troubles 
in aluminum foil 
and smile, smile, smile. 


What do you do when a weed you just 
can’t identify suddenly starts taking over 
your lawn? 

(Would you recognize chickweed? hen- 
bit? sheep sorrel 9 ) 

Best thing to do is enlist the help of some¬ 
body who knows weeds, and can help iden¬ 
tify yours. Like the people of O.M. Scott. 

Scotts, the lawn company of ITT, has a 
weed identification service that's free. 

Just wrap up your problem weed, or 
pesky unwanted grass, in a piece of alumi¬ 


Iritemational Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 320 Park Avenue New York. N Y 1C022 










CYCLING Anita Verschoth 


A/most all in the family 

When Olympic Coach Jackie Simes chose the pursuit team, Innsbruck 
champion Sheila Young saw him tap both her brother and her fiance 


At the Pan-Am Games I lost my cool 
r\ and threw a shoe at Therrio," recalls 
Jackie Simes, coach of the VJ.S. Olympic 
track cyclists. “Later I apologized, and 
from then on, everything clicked.” That 
was in Mexico City last October, when 
Simes was trying to mold his four pur¬ 
suit racers into a winning team. Finally, 
Ralph (Crazy Horse) Therrio did stop 
going off by himself, and the team got it 
all together: Paul Deem, Therrio, Ron¬ 
ald Skarin and Roger Young went out 
to win a gold medal and Steve Woznick 
took another in the sprint. Woznick has 
since retired, but the members of the pur¬ 
suit team gathered in Allentown, Pa. last 
month to train, and last week they com¬ 
peted in the Olympic Trials at North¬ 
brook, III. There, racing against the 
clock, they faced real challenges from Joe 
Saunders and Jim Ochowicz, the latter 
Young’s future brother-in-law and a vet¬ 
eran pursuiter from the 1972 Games. 

In the 4,000-meter team pursuit, two 
teams of four riders racing in close sin¬ 
gle file compete on opposite sides of a 
banked oval track. After each half lap 
of 150 meters or so, the leader of a team 
shoots up the bank and swoops dow n be¬ 
hind his last man. This way everybody 
takes a turn at the “pull” while the oth¬ 
er three rest briefly in his slipstream. Thus 
a pursuit team needs a steady leadoff 
man, a sprinter for the finish and pref¬ 
erably a powerhouse who can throw in a 
double pull, leading for a full lap in 
the middle of the race without slowing 
the pace. If one man loses contact, the 
team is allowed to finish with three, but 
this does not happen with world-class 
riders. 

The man to set just the right starting 
pace proved to be Deem, from San Pe¬ 
dro, Calif., the youngest of the four at 
18 and the tallest at 6' 'A". They call him 
“Dependable Deem." “Last year I no¬ 
ticed he was able to go out for the first 
pull at almost precisely the same time," 
says Simes. “Always at around 16.5 sec¬ 


onds. So I put him on the team.” The 22- 
year-old Therrio is called Crazy Horse 
because he is thoroughly unpredictable. 
“No way I can do a double pull,” he 
may say before a race, then go ahead and 
do it, even speeding up the pace. On oth¬ 
er days, he may not feel like racing at 
all. Skarin, 24 and four times national 
champion with the Southern California 
pursuit team, can keep any tempo going, 
and he has enough experience to know a 
thing or two about tactics. Young, who 
usually handles the final sprint, is 23 and 
the younger brother of Sheila Young, 
who won three medals at the Innsbruck 
Olympics in speed skating and is one of 
the top VJ.S. women cyclists as well. Since 
Young is from Detroit, he is nicknamed 
Motown Motor, and he is a rare light¬ 
weight in cycling. A few years ago, lie- 
fore he grew a couple of inches to reach 
5' 9”, he was called the Gnat. Now he has 
more muscles and the tactical know ledge 
to make them pay off. 

It is said of American bike racers that 
they have the muscles and the guts to 
pedal at 30 or 40 mph, but a racer also 
needs to be a master of tactics. In that 
department Americans have been over¬ 
matched, and in the Olympics they have 
a long history of choking or cracking, 
“popping the cork," as they say. But 
Roger Young is perhaps the most ver¬ 
satile racer the U.S. has developed, and 
since last winter he has commanded con¬ 
siderable respect on the European rac¬ 
ing circuit. He was national sprint cham¬ 
pion in 1973, but his finest performance 
came last March when he raced 160 Bel¬ 
gians and Dutchmen in the 122-kilome¬ 
ter (75-mile) Het Volk race over Bel¬ 
gium's hilly countryside, at times pedal¬ 
ing on cobblestones in a strong freezing 
w ind. He finished second, just 30 seconds 
behind the winner. “That was an even 
bigger surprise than Bill Koch’s silver 
medal in the cross-country ski race at 
Innsbruck,” says Simes. 

“I used to be a sprinter,” Young says. 


“I went to the world championships in 
1973, but I wasn’t fast enough. I went to 
the worlds the next year, and I wasn’t fast 
enough. At that time I was training by 
myself, and there was no one to push me 
to go faster. Now I train a lot for stam¬ 
ina, and I can compete in all kinds of 
races." Young could have made the 
Olympic road team, but he opted for the 
pursuit, and he brings to the event not 
only speed but an ability to recover 
quickly in the slipstream. He is also a pic¬ 
ture of smoothness and precision when 
he changes places—his friends in the 
stands close their eyes when Young 
comes sweeping down the bank behind 
the third rider without an inch to spare. 
“1 am always amazed,” says rider Larry 
(Swampdog) Swantner, “that Roger is 
still there when I open my eyes.” 

American cyclists have not won an 
Olympic medal since the Stockholm 
Games of 1912, when Carl Schutte and 
his road team took two bronzes, but in 
this Olympic year there is a sudden ray 
of hope. Never before had U.S. cyclists 
arrived at the Trials so thoroughly pre¬ 
pared. nor had they ever had a coach of 
Simes’ caliber. “He was a winner as a 
racer," said Paul Therrio, Ralph's uncle, 
“and he knows how to make w inners out 
of them." 

“In the team pursuit,” said Simes, 
"we have never been in the top eight at 
an Olympics, but it’s not unrealistic to 
think that we can get even into the top 
four, the semifinals, this time. And once 
we arc there, 1 know these guys will get 
up some extra steam.” 

At Northbrook, Simes had three four- 
man teams racing, but only six riders had 
a real chance of making it to the Games. 
“It is difficult to pick the team," he said, 
“because they all have become my 
friends. You just have to be objective and 
go by the figures.” Then Therrio eased 
the choice with a typical Crazy Horse 
move. He simply dropped out of his race 
and out of the winning Pan-Am combi¬ 
nation. “1 just didn’t feel like going on 
anymore.” he said, and vanished. 

When it was all over, the Olympic team 
Simes picked consisted of Deem, Skarin, 
Young and Ochowicz, with Therrio an 
alternate. With her brother and future 
husband safely in, Sheila Young hid a 
happy face behind her hands, and her fa¬ 
ther, Clair, began to figure out how he 
was going to get time off to watch yet an¬ 
other of his kids at an Olympics. end 
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One last hurrah in Hyannis 

So long, ABA. Four teams were swallowed by the NBA and the other two 
will be scattered to the winds—and the bottom-liners shed not a tear 


A naheim Amigos, Houston Maver- 
\ icks, Minnesota Muskies, Washing¬ 
ton Capitols, Pittsburgh Pipers, Dal¬ 
las Chaparrals, New Jersey Americans, 
Denver Rockets, Indiana Pacers, Ken¬ 
tucky Colonels, New Orleans Bucca¬ 
neers, Oakland Oaks, Miami Floridians, 
New York Nets, Los Angeles Stars, M in- 
ncsota Pipers, Pittsburgh Condors, The 
Floridians, Carolina Cougars, Virginia 
Squires, Memphis Pros, Utah Stars, San 
Diego Conquistadors, Memphis Tams, 
San Antonio Spurs, San Diego Sails, 
Memphis Sounds, Denver Nuggets, The 
Spirits of St. Louis, Baltimore Claws, 
Utah Rockies. R.l.P. 

There they all arc, together again for 
the last time. Hartford, Birmingham, 
Cincinnati and possibly Buffalo were on 
tap when the American Basketball As¬ 
sociation was mercifully put to sleep last 
week in the Cape Cod Room at Dun- 
fey's Resort, Hyannis, Mass. Mourners 
in search of appropriately strong pota¬ 
bles could find them downstairs in a sa¬ 
loon named The Last Hurrah. 

Hurrah, ABA. 

Age at death was nine years, four 
months and 15 days. Survivors are the 
Pacers, Nuggets, Nets and Spurs. In lieu 
of flowers, please send certified checks to 
these parties, as they are required to 
scrape up S3.2 million apiece, cash on the 
barrelhead, by Sept. 15, for the privilege 
of moving into the NBA. "We did these 
people a favor," revealed the ever-benev- 
olent Sam Schulman of the Seattle Supcr- 
Sonics as he strode down the steps from 
the newly historic Cape Cod Room. 
Some people call this merger. Some peo¬ 
ple call it expansion. Some call it mad¬ 
ness, some call it love. 

The ABA was appropriately initialed; 
it might as well have been invented by 
the.American Bar Association, inasmuch 
as its prime function always seemed to 
have been to keep lawyers knee-deep in 
money. It is estimated, by estimable of¬ 
ficial estimators, that the league lost S40 


million, all told. So the ABA could go 
to its grave smiling; at least it was big- 
league in red ink. Otherwise, it was bush. 
Oh, there were a number of great play¬ 
ers, great coaches, even a few line teams, 
but the ABA was, perforce, always a bush 
entity, because nobody took it as seri¬ 
ously as it asked to be taken. Not once 
did it make it in a big market, except as 
a distant second team in the Long Island 
suburbs of New York. No wonder the 
networks wouldn't touch it and most 
newspapers printed bowling tips or NAS¬ 
CAR crashes instead of ABA standings. 

The seminal problem with the ABA 
was that it was created to merge instead 
of to play. So, no matter how well it 
played, it wasn't doing what it was sup¬ 
posed to do. Only a few wanted it to stand 
alone. To the end. John Y. Brown, the 
Colonels’ boss, publicly called his pro- 
merger colleagues "dogs in heat” and 
employed rather more sexually explicit 
metaphors in league meetings. Brown 
and Ozzie Silna, the owner of the new 
Utah club (it was in St. Louis last sea¬ 
son), will both be paid around S3 mil¬ 
lion each in walkaway money by the four 
surviving NBA-bound teams. Hurrah. 

It is indicative of these times that the 
four clubs that made it safely into the 
NBA are all owned by groups of inves¬ 
tors, mostly local boosters, rather than 
by one wealthy individual. The only ex¬ 
cuse for the ABA’s creation back in the 
halcyon loose-money days of the mid- 
’60s was to provide some warm places 
for the nouveaux riches to lay off money 
the IRS wanted. But at Hyannis, the 
ABA petitioners appeared to be much 
more subdued civic, sporting types— 
from Bill Eason of Indiana, who looks 
like a kindly neighborhood Hoosier 
druggist, right on up to the Nets’ Roy 
Boc, the Yaleman who wore his Guccis 
Darien-style, without socks. It is the 
NBA that now boasts the flashy types, 
the bottom-liners, including one who 
found an excuse to whip out his roll of 


SI.000 bills at the bar. Commissioner 
Larry O’Brien and the owners made it 
clear that any expansion would be strict¬ 
ly business. Basketball—sports—had no 
proxy in the Cape Cod Room. 

The ABA supplicants came in offer¬ 
ing S4.5 million apiece, with a long-term 
payout, but they were advised early on 
that the NBA wanted all long green up 
front. Then the ABA foursome had to 
fly in Prentiss Yancey, the handsome 
black Atlanta lawyer with the magnolia 
name who is general counsel for the ABA 
Players Association, and assure him that 
they would guarantee to fulfill the con¬ 
tractual obligations of all ABA players 
who do not make the expanded NBA. 
Also, they agreed to provide the moneys 
to bring the ABA players into the NBA 
pension program. Then it was up to the 
NBA to scrap amongst itself over how 
to distribute the leftover ABA players, 
who include such bona fide performers 
as Artis Gilmore, Moses Malone, Mau¬ 
rice Lucas and Marvin Barnes. 

Yancey would accept no deal unless 
the NBA gave up all pretensions to draft 
rights in perpetuity (Chicago had draft¬ 
ed Gilmore years ago, for example). 
Since the Knicks would be letting the 
Nets into their market area, they required 
special reparations. They finally agreed 
on something like S4 million paid out 
long-term, but they hoped for the first 
draft pick as well— i.e., Gilmore. In the 
end, the Knicks lost, and the time-hon¬ 
ored old system of drafting in reverse 
order of finish was accepted. 

As late as 5 or 6 o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of Thursday, June 17 this compro¬ 
mise package, the best available, looked 
utterly doomed. Then O'Brien, who has 
been a spectacular sports commissioner, 
carried the day. A commissioner has cer¬ 
tain practical advantages over his own¬ 
ers (or Board of Governors, as the NBA 
pretentiously prefers). For one thing, 
most of the Govs have other businesses 
to attend to. "A commissioner doesn't 
have to be smarter than the owners,” an 
NBA aide once explained. "All he has 
to be is like a substitute teacher—stay one 
day ahead of the class." Also, Thursday 
was getaway day for the meeting. The 
Govs all had planes to catch, which 
meant they didn’t have time to be self¬ 
ish. O'Brien dressed up the rejected plan, 
virtually unchanged, and gambled that 
his Govs w ould play team ball in the clos¬ 
ing seconds instead of playing me-first, 
as usual. 

continued 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 

First, O'Brien tapped the Knicks' ar¬ 
ticulate M ichael Burke for what the com¬ 
missioner termed “some opening re¬ 
marks,” or what Burke characterized as 
a “preamble." Burke, more and more re¬ 
sembling an artist’s creation of what the 
Dutch Boy would look like if he lost the 
job as a paint company symbol and grew 
to middle age, set the perfect stage for 
Abe Pollin of Washington, ever the soft- 
spoken gentleman, most respected by his 
colleagues. Pollin spelled out yesterday’s 
plan in this morning’s language. O’Brien 
reminded everyone they had planes to 
catch, and then put it to them—"up or 
down." Well, since you put it that way, 
they voted themselves about $700,000 
each by the count of 17 to one. The whole 
meeting took 44 minutes, and soon ev¬ 
erybody rushed for planes, the ABA guys 
going first, presumably to get to the 
banks back home before 3 p.m. closing. 

Counter-signatures aside, there are 
many other details, loose-endwise, to be 
settled. In the new divisional alignment, 
the Nets and Knicks will surely be placed 
in the same grouping, but all else depends 
on whether or not Paul Snyder, the abra¬ 
sive Buffalo mogul, can spirit the Braves 
away from the loyal fans of Snowbeltia 
to something that sounds like a massage 
parlor—a new arena called the Sporta- 
torium, said to be located in Hollywood, 
Fla. in the Greater Jai Alai area. 

Then there is the dispersal draft. Chi¬ 
cago has first pick and takes Gilmore, 
and then the next three teams—Atlanta, 
Kansas City and Detroit—will presum¬ 
ably divvy up the three top forwards, 
Barnes, Lucas and the adolescent Ma¬ 
lone. New Orleans, with seventh pick, is 
crazy for Malone and might seek to deal 
up. Portland, which has fifth pick, is be¬ 
ing remodeled by its new coach. Jack 
Ramsay. Would he take a big, experi¬ 
enced guard, Don Chaney, to give his 
young, exciting team some defense and 
leadership? If so, the Knicks, next, could 
end up with Mike Green, a mobile 6' 10" 
beanstalk who is touted as the sleeper of 
the lot. Or maybe the Knicks will try 
again to buy their way in closer to the 
top of the draft, passing on the Nets’ in¬ 
demnity down payment to indigent 
Atlanta. 

No disposition has been made of ABA 
Commissioner Dave DeBusschere, his 
staff, or a number of unemployed red, 
white and blue basketballs, but. in any 
event.... 

Hurrah. end 
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boxing Robert H. Boyle 


Smokin’ Joe burns out 

The second fight between George Foreman and Joe Frazier turned out 
to be a repeat of the first, with Frazier beaten, and this time for good 


J oe Frazier's shaved head looked like 
an egg. and George Foreman 
cracked it. That essentially is what hap¬ 
pened last week in the Nassau Coliseum 
in Uniondale, N.Y.. where the two for¬ 
mer heavyweight champions met in what 
the promoters, Caesars Palace and Jerry 
Pcrenchio, billed as “The Battle of The 
Gladiators." Newspaper ads pictured 
Frazier and Foreman in gladiatorial 
garb, and the TV commercials, which 
struck a Bicentennial note, were so corn- 
ball awful—one had Foreman in drag 
dressed up as Betsy Ross vowing that 
Frazier would see stars—that skeptics 
said this was one tight that just had to 
be better than the buildup. In this in¬ 


stance they were right, even though the 
paying public turned thumbs down on 
the bout, for which each combatant was 
guaranteed $1 million. 

The fight was one-sided, all Fore¬ 
man’s, yet it was a rouser with some sur¬ 
prise twists. After Foreman lost the title 
in a ridiculously stupid fight against Mu¬ 
hammad Ali in Zaire two years ago, he 
made a sad joke of himself by taking on 
five opponents one night in Toronto and 
then got knocked down by Ron Lyle in 
Las Vegas last January. But he did get 
up to beat Lyle, and the way he handled 
Frazier gives substance to his conviction 
that he will regain the title. 

The first surprise came when Frazier, 



FRAZIER GOT UP FROM THIS KNOCKDOWN ONLY TO MEET THE END OF HIS CAREER 


to tumultuous cheers, entered the ring 
and removed his hooded robe, revealing 
his glistening skull. A few hours earlier 
while alone in his room, he had shaved 
it on pure impulse, and he fancied that 
he looked like a black Kojak. Another 
surprise was his weight, 224*/i pounds, the 
same as Foreman's and nine pounds 
heavier than he had ever weighed for a 
fight. It did not become him. In the glare 
of the ring lights, he showed flab and age. 
It was as though Jersey Joe Walcott, who 
had been introduced to the crowd from 
the ring, had stayed to substitute. 

The final surprise came when the bell 
rang for Round l. Frazier was not Smo¬ 
kin’ Joe at all, but Retreatin’ Joe, a de¬ 
fensive boxer who let Foreman carry the 
fight to him. “I was surprised," said 
Foreman later. "I was under the impres¬ 
sion Frazier could fight only one way, 
movin’ right at you." Foreman called it 
a change in strategy while Eddie Futch, 
Frazier’s trainer, termed it “a change in 
tactics.” The idea of the change was two¬ 
fold: 1) Frazier had to switch rather than 
fight to avoid a repeat of his disastrous 
loss of the title to Foreman in Jamaica 
in 1973, and 2) by becoming an elusive 
target. Retreatin’ Joe would, in theory, 
induce Foreman to punch himself out as 
he had in his loss to Ali and thus be¬ 
come prey to a knockout punch as the 
night ground on. 

In a further effort to lure Foreman to 
thrash about fruitlessly, like Cyclops 
blindly chasing Odysseus, Frazier spo¬ 
radically imitated Ali by dropping his 
hands, grinning (albeit nervously) and 
dancing. On occasion, he would even 
taunt Foreman. Caesars Palace pre-fight 
publicity had promised, “No dance 
steps. No stalling. No stick and move. 
Noclowning. No time to catch a breath.” 
These promises were a promotional mis¬ 
take. Vaudeville turns are extremely pop¬ 
ular in boxing—the Coliseum crowd rel¬ 
ished each two-step, and had fans known 
Frazier was going to trip the light fan¬ 
tastic there undoubtedly would have 
been a sell-out 17,000 instead of the 
10,341 who did attend. 

Frazier’s change in tactics did him lit¬ 
tle good. Despite Foreman’s astonish¬ 
ment at Retreatin' Joe, he took the ini¬ 
tial round with solid left jabs and right 
uppercuts. In Foreman’s corner all was 
calm. Trainer Charlie Shipes gave in¬ 
structions and then Foreman turned to 

continued 
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BOXING continurd 


Gil Clancy, who has recently become an 
adviser, and asked, “What do you think. 
Gil?" Foreman had the assured air of a 
board chairman discussing the opening 
of a new factory in Philadelphia. “That 
was the best corner work 1 had in box¬ 
ing." he said after the fight. “There was 
respect. I enjoyed that more than any¬ 
thing. The precision, the way the corner 
people worked." 

Round 2 was much like Round I, but 
at the end there was a decision in Fore¬ 
man's corner to change tactics. With Fra¬ 
zier obviously relying on a long night as 
his ally. Foreman said, “I went to work. 
I could sec it wasn’t going to be no easy 
knockout. I went to the body to do a cer¬ 
tain amount of weakening." 

Foreman applied himself methodically 
as Sid Martin, another of his corner men, 
shouted encouragingly. "Dig him! Dig 
him!" Frazier felt the body blows. 
"George's punches, you get caught flush 
with them," he said. "When he throws 
them, he throws all 224 pounds at you." 


Foreman kept pressing Frazier on the 
ropes, but toward the close of the third 
round his punches seemed to be losing a 
bit of steam. 

With the crowd chanting, “Joe, Joe. 
Joe," Round 4 was Frazier's best, to be 
generous. Foreman began dropping his 
guard, and Frazier landed a couple of 
left hooks to the head. “Keep your right 
up. George!” Clancy yelled. Foreman's 
punches were slowing, and the round 
ended on a hint of hope for Frazier 
partisans. 

The hope proved misplaced in the fifth 
and final round. Frazier kept retreating 
to the ropes and, as Futch said, “Joe 
made one basic mistake all night. He 
stayed against the ropes too much. Fore¬ 
man throws too many punches, and it 
just takes one bomb." 

The first bomb was a series of com¬ 
binations that exploded with Frazier on 
the ropes. The finishing punch in the se¬ 
quence was a left hook to the head. Face 
bloody, eyes glassy, Frazier straightened 


up and then, with an odd delayed reac¬ 
tion, tumbled to the ring floor as his legs 
sprawled in different directions. He 
lurched up at the count of four to take 
the mandatory eight count. Immediately 
Foreman was on the attack and cornered 
Frazier against a ring post. A savage right 
sent Frazier sliding down in the corner 
like Buster Keaton doing a collapse. 
While Referee Harold Valan tried to lead 
Foreman away, the fighter paused to 
stare out at the crowd that had booed 
him when he entered the ring, as if to 
say, “Sec what I did." 

Frazier pulled himself up at the count 
of seven, but Futch, who had raced along 
the ring apron, wisely told Valan to stop 
the fight. Despite his protests, Frazier 
had no hope of continuing, and his son, 
Marvis, helped him back to his corner. 
The time of the technical knockout was 
2:26. 

The right-hand punch made Frazier 
decide to retire from boxing. Now 32, a 
pro for the last 11 years and battered by 
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Ali in Manila and Foreman in exotic 
Uniondale, he said after he was stitched 
up and patched, “It’s time for me to put 
it on the wall and go boogie, boogie, boo¬ 
gie," which translates as keep on living 
and have a good time. There was no bit¬ 
terness, simply acceptance that his time 
had come to stay at home with the fam¬ 
ily and go to the gym just to work out. 
"The whole doggone game was a high¬ 
light, a lot of fun," he said, “and if I 
had the chance to do it again, it still 
would be a lot of fun." 

Foreman was pleased with his fight. He 
sounded more assured than arrogant 
when he said, “That was a good boxing 
performance for me. I was fighting his 
corner and his strategy. I had to fight Joe 
Frazier but keep his corner amazed. It 
was a tough fight for me mentally.” He 
felt only one punch, a left hook that had 
raised a puff near his right eye. “You 
don't say oops when Joe Frazier hits 
you,” he said. “You say Oh Lord.” 

Foreman is now back at the ranch he 
recently bought 15 miles outside Mar¬ 
shall, Texas, his birthplace. There he has 
two Appaloosas, 16 Tennessee walking 
horses, a parrakeet, two hounds (he likes 
to hunt and cat raccoon), a lion, a tiger, 
an English bulldog named Leroy, a Do¬ 
berman pinscher and nine German shep¬ 
herds, including a bitch he bought in Ger¬ 
many for S25.000. Foreman's ambition 
is to breed the best German shepherd the 
world has ever seen. Bill Caplan, who 
made the Frazier match and has known 
Foreman since he was a green amateur 
in the Job Corps, says, “George likes to 
look at animals, admire their strength 
and learn from them." 

"Jimmy Young would be interesting," 
Foreman says of future matches. “ I can't 
sit idle. 1 have to stay active. Inactivity 
can kill me. Just like a great pianist. He's 
got to play to stay in tune. I want to fight 
for the title. I'm not interested in going 
into fights just to make money.” 

Champion Ali is booked against wres¬ 
tler Inoki, the Pelican, in Japan this Fri¬ 
day night, and should he win that cir¬ 
cus, he is signed to take on Ken Norton 
in Yankee Stadium in September. Fore¬ 
man is confident of beating whoever wins 
that match and regaining the heavy¬ 
weight title. He destroyed Norton in Ca¬ 
racas two years ago. And as for Muham¬ 
mad, well, “If I got him into the ring 
now, it would be like pickin'peas, a coun¬ 
try boy pickin' peas.” end 
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The revolutionary 
Amana Touch malic . 



makes microwave cooking 
simple as 1-2-3! 


Take food djStls from 
the freezer M place In 
the Amana Sue-lunatic 
RadaranecSn china, in 
oventtare.Sper plates 
right on tll^niiit; dish. 


Touch Defrost. Touch the numbers for 
cooking time. And slum l he Amana 
Touchmatic RadaranSis the first 
microwave oven with^nemory. It 
“remembers" how I^K to defrost. 

K.numbers" to wait lor the temperature 
!o equalize Th PIT" remembers" with split 
second flcuracy just how long to cook, 
l-'inallj^whcn cooking's done, it 

" to shut itself off and call 
"beep." 



Sec. The Amana Touchmatic Radarange 
gets food from the freezer to the table 
simple as 1-2-3! 

There's more. The Touchmatic Radarange 
can defrost and cook—or defrost and simmer 
(great for stews, chili, or your favorite 
gourmet recipes). The Amana Touchmatic 


Radarange Microwave Oven —makes the 
greatest cooking discovery since fire . . . even 
greater! 

For further information, sec your Amana 
Retailer. Or write Ann McGregor. Dept. 539, 
Amana Refrigeration. Inc., Amana, Iowa 
52204. 



Pulling down the jewel- 
chrome finish see-thru 
door reveals the stainless 
steel interior large enough 
to defrost and roast a 
family size turkey. 
Removable glass broiler 
tray contains most 
spatters and spills. 


SAVES ENERGY 


Slo Cook simmers food, 
bringing out all the full 
rich flavors like a slow 


ng's done, the split- 
second timer 
automatically 
“remembers" 
and displays the 
>e of day... m lights! 


Full 5-Year Warranty WATTS 

_. t . . « of cooking power—cooks almost 

on the magnetron tube. everything m >/ 4 the usual 

_ , time. Operates on ordinary 

For/ive years from date of original purchase. Amana will 11J V household current, 

repair or replace free of charge any defective or malfunctioning 
magnetron tube. It pays to check the warranty, because many 
manufacturers provide a one year FULL Warranty. 


If it doesn't 


sa\ Amana -it's not a 

SOLD AT FINE utTtii msTUHtilir.HntiTliit: wnui n M.csow.vt ovtw 

Amana Refrigeration. Inc • Amana, Iowa 52204 [ A Raytheon Company) 
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This particular event of (he XXth 
Olympiad, in Munich, begins at an odd 
hour. It is 4:30 a.m. A group of young 
men dressed in warmup suits and car¬ 
rying equipment bags are scaling the 
eight-foot security fence of the Olym¬ 
pic Village. A guard at the end of the 
street catches sight of them, smiles and 
turns his back: another bunch who has 
broken curfew. Once over the fence the 
transgressors move into the Village. 
They stop in a narrow alley , open their 
bags and pull out their Kalashnikov 
submachine guns. 

£ et us look at a lonely long distance 
runner. His name is Yuval Wisch- 
Initzer. He is 28 and he runs every 
morning of his life. He has red hair, freck¬ 
led skin, white eyebrows. The bones of 
his face give him the fierce aspect of an 
eagle. He runs on his family’s farm in 
Avigdor, a town so small that you can¬ 
not find it on the map. Avigdor is in Is¬ 
rael and Wischnitzer is the one interna¬ 
tional-class male runner this small nation 
hopes to bring to Montreal this summer. 

He runs distances from 1,500 to 10,000 
meters. The Israel Olympic Committee 
has told him that if he wants to get to 
Montreal he must first run the 5,000 me¬ 
ters in 13:40. The Committee feels that 
anything slower makes him noncompet¬ 
itive and therefore not worth the cost of 
the trip. On the other hand, they have 
no doubt that he will make it. 

But Wischnitzer, who has to do the 
running, is not that sure. Herana 13:39.8 
in August of 1974, but he won’t be sure 
until he does it again. Every morning he 
puts on his track shoes and runs and lis¬ 
tens to himself as a musician listens to 
the notes he plays. The runner feels the 
effort of his run and suffers it, but above 
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and outside this feeling he contemplates 
his own performance and is critical of its 
deficiencies. Something as intimate as his 
own pain or the rhythm of his breathing 
he considers as objectively as the jockey 
considers his horse. What Wischnitzer 
hopes for as he runs is to feel integral— 
that is to feel without self-consciousness 
or ego the exhilaration of his best speed. 

So there is this condition of Yuval 
Wischnitzer’s life —the classic solitude of 
the runner in constant critical relation to 
himself. 

Beyond that, he endures the peculiar 
isolation of a class runner in Israel, a 
country which produces very few track 
stars. By comparison. New Zealand, with 
an even smaller population, produces 
many. John Walker, who has run the mile 
in a world record 3:49.4, comes from 
New Zealand. But New Zealand does not 
lake its 18-year-olds and put them into 
the army for three years and call them 
back for periodic reserve service. A phys¬ 
iologist in Israel discovered that until the 
age of 17 Israeli boys have among the 
best physiques in the world and are the 
kind of prime population from which 
great athletes come. But after 17 every¬ 
thing goes. The boys wear off their ge¬ 
nius in the army. By the age of 21, it is 
too late for a young man to recover his 
promise. Therefore, one as dogged and 
determined as Yuval Wischnitzer must 
go to other countries to find the races he 
needs to develop. In Israel there is no 
competition. 

And now he may really begin to talk 
of isolation. For most international 
meets Wischnitzer makes his own ar¬ 
rangements. In 1973 at the World Uni¬ 
versity Games in Moscow, he was booed 
by 100,000 Russian fans. Since then the 
situation for an Israeli runner has wors¬ 
ened. He is not invited to France. East¬ 
ern Europe blacklists him totally. The 
Third World countries discouraged his 
application and last year in Stockholm 
he was able to run in the Dagens Niet- 
er Games only by appearing under the 
colors of a Swedish club with no men¬ 
tion being made of his Israeli nationality. 

Now that is a great and terrible lone¬ 
liness. Wischnitzer's body is not political 
but his world is. One would rather run 
down a country road in the sun just to 


be doing it than compete in this way. 

Today, nations have armies and navies 
and they have athletes. It takes a pecu¬ 
liar combination of killing and public 
relations to run a country. Athletes, like 
those of Eastern Europe, may be totally 
supported by the state: in some Western 
European countries they may receive 
government subsidies by meeting stan¬ 
dards of performance: in the United 
States they may receive university schol¬ 
arships: in Israel they may participate in 
the distribution of funds raised by a na¬ 
tional football lottery. Whatever the 
means of support, there are very few ath¬ 
letes in the world who want to pay their 
own way—or can. They just want to run. 
or to swim. If they're good they’ll keep 
their minds on their running or their 
swimming and let their countries take 
care of them with that kind of innocent 
expectation, that natural assumption of 
their own deservingness that is true also 
of infants. 

But Yuval Wischnitzer is a highly in¬ 
telligent man. far more articulate than an 
athlete is supposed to be. When not in 
training he works as an economist in Is¬ 
rael’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Per¬ 
haps that is why he is so sensitive to the 
politics of sport. He is able to talk on 
the subject with wry humor. He points 
out, for instance, that within Israel itself 
amateur sports have an intensely polit¬ 
ical character. (There is no professional 
sports establishment equivalent to ours 
in Israel.) The leading amateur clubs, 
which comprise virtually the whole of or¬ 
ganized sports, are affiliated with polit¬ 
ical parties. And it is a w idespread belief 
that the club that wins the crucial annu¬ 
al football tournament in Jerusalem will 
produce for its sponsoring party approx¬ 
imately 35,000 additional votes in the 
next national elections. 

Wischnitzer withdrew from one of the 
clubs, Hapoel, some years ago. As a re¬ 
sult he is not popular with the sports es¬ 
tablishment. He describes Israel’s selec¬ 
tion of Olympic athletes this way: “Mr. 
Glovinsky [head of the Olympic Com¬ 
mittee] wants to go to Montreal. But he 
needs athletes to get in. So that’s how 
some of us get to go, too.” At least one 
official who knows Wischnitzer suggests 
that it is just this attitude, this irreverent 
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intelligence, that will probably prevent 
him from becoming a winner in the world 
class. But not necessarily. Intelligence 
can run the body as it can the mind; out¬ 
rage can power one’s legs as well as one’s 
brain cells. 

Wischnitzec failed to qualify for the 
Olympics in the 1,500 by one second. But 
he has his opinions about Munich, 1972, 
as does every Israeli. He says, “Israel 
should not have withdrawn from the 
Olympics after the death of the 11. Any 
athlete who could have competed at that 
point should have. Israel should have 
stayed if only to fly the flag.” He is not 
unmindful of the irony that since Mu¬ 
nich and the victimization of the Israeli 
team, Israel’s political position in inter¬ 
national sports has changed for the 
worse. He says the only country with 
more difficulties is South Africa. 

International games are a precise ba¬ 
rometer of international relations, and 
the publicizing of ideological points of 
view by the strategic withdrawal of ath¬ 
letes from the games is a universal prac¬ 
tice. There are other ways of expressing 
political disapproval. At those same 
World University Games in Moscow in 
1973 in which Wischnitzer was booed, 
Red Army soldiers destroyed Israeli flags 
in the stands during basketball games. In 
the 1974 Asian Games in Teheran, Es¬ 
ther Roth, Israel's premier runner, won 
a gold medal. The Chinese silver and 
bronze medal winners refused to shake 
her hand. In 1975 India refused the Is¬ 
raeli team a visa, thus preventing it from 
playing in the world table tennis cham¬ 
pionship in Calcutta. 

Wischnitzer says that after the Arab- 
sponsored U.N. resolution condemning 
Zionism as a form of racism he thought 
the next step was for Israel to be kicked 
out of the Olympics. He feels in any event 
that if the Olympics of 1976 happened 
to have been located in a Third World 
country Israel certainly wouldn't have 
been allowed to participate. “We’re 
lucky the Olympics are in Montreal,” he 
says. 

Withal he runs. He runs within con¬ 
centric circles of loneliness on a track 
seemingly shared by no one else. He likes 
to run. He has the classic development 
of the track athlete: lean, spare of frame, 


fairly tall, with little development of the 
upper body, which is the part that must 
be carried. He may qualify for the Olym¬ 
pics or he may not, but Yuval Wisch¬ 
nitzer has no fears about racing in Mon¬ 
treal or anywhere else. He wants to run. 
"/ hope l am too fast to be a good tar¬ 
get," he says with a smile. 

At 4:55 a.rn. an Israeli wrestling coach 
hears a knock at the door of the team 
quarters and gets up to answer it. "Is 
this the Israeli team?" a voice asks in 
German. The coach opens the door a 
crack and sees a weapon. He throws 
himself against the door, shouting hack 
over his shoulder to alert his steeping 
roommate. A short hurst of subma¬ 
chine-gun fire splinters the door and 
kills the coach instantly. 

A moment later athletes are break¬ 
ing windows with their hands and el¬ 
bows and leaping into the street. Bul¬ 
lets whistle past their heads. In one 
room a wrestler, an immensely strong 
man, holds off the intruders by putting 
his back to the door. "Boys, get out," 
he yells. In another room a weight lift¬ 
er tries to stand off the killers with a 
knife. They shoot him. 

The territory is taken. Nine Israeli 


team members who didn't get out sit 
roped together on their beds. The ac¬ 
rid smell of fired rounds hangs in the 
air. And the terrorists are ready to be¬ 
gin negotiations with the world. They 
are the Black September faction of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, tn 
re turn for the li ves of these athletes they 
want more than 200 Arab guerrillas re¬ 
leased from Israeli prisons. They want 
a plane for themselves and the hos¬ 
tages. They set a deadline. 

For Mrs. Ankie Spitzer the Olympics in 
Montreal should be an occasion for at 
least one minute of silence. That minute 
in which 70,000 people would stand in 
silent salute to the dead of Munich could 
begin to reconcile her to the four years 
she has lived alone and often embattled 
since the death of her husband, the fenc¬ 
ing master Andre Spitzer. 

Ankie Spitzer lives with her 4-year- 
old daughter Anouk Yael in a pleasant 
duplex apartment in a suburb of Tel 
Aviv. The apartment is airy and light 
with lots of plants. Strewn about are 
toys of the sort chosen by thoughtful 
and progressive parents—colorful wood¬ 
en toys of the nonviolent kind. On the 
white walls of the living room are pho- 
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At the Olympic Village, Ankie Spitzer observes 
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tographs of her late husband who was 
27 when he was killed. One sees a slen¬ 
der man, a long face framed with heavy 
black eyeglasses. Smiling, he holds a new¬ 
born infant. 

Ankie Spitzer is now 30. She is a fenc¬ 
er herself and met her husband in Hol¬ 
land where he came from Israel to coach. 
Mrs. Spitzer fenced for Holland. She is 
a convert to Judaism, having been born 
and raised the daughter of an econom¬ 
ic advisor to the Dutch government. She 
is a trim, good-looking woman who 
wears her hair short and moves some¬ 
thing like a dancer as she greets her guest, 
pours glasses of wine, tends to her child. 
She is able to talk of the events of Mu¬ 
nich directly and with no undue display 
of emotion. But as she talks she smokes 
one cigarette after another. 

She was in Munich to be with her hus¬ 
band. They went out one evening togeth¬ 
er and when they returned to her hotel 
they found the doors locked for the night. 
And so the fencing master and his wife 
decided to spend the night in his room 
in the Olympic Village. The Games were 
very happy and relaxed at this point. The 
German authorities had been determined 
to erase the forbidding residual national 
image of Nazism. There was a lot of Ge- 
miitlichkeit. Security police at the Olym¬ 
pic Village wore casual sporty uniforms 
so as not to remind people of the old Po- 
lizei. Curfews were easily broken and the 
athletes had no trouble slipping in and 
out of the Village or associating with ath¬ 
letes of the opposite sex. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spitzer got into the Village simply by 
walking in through the exit rather than 
the entrance. She remembers being mo¬ 
mentarily alarmed by the ease with which 
they breached security. They did not even 
have difficulty at the checkpoint set up 
at the Israeli section. 

After Andre Spitzer had coached his 
fencers in the Olympics he took two 
days off to return to Holland with his 
wife. Their infant girl was being kept in 
a hospital to see if there was any rea¬ 
son for her excessive crying. She cried 
constantly. At the end of the two days, 
satisfied by the doctors that nothing was 
seriously wrong with the child, Andre 
Spitzer decided to go back to Munich 
to lend moral support to other mem¬ 
bers of the team who had yet to com¬ 
pete. Ankie remembers the difficulty they 
had getting to the train in time for An¬ 
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dre to go back to Munich. They actu¬ 
ally missed the train and raced by car 
to the next station so he could pick it 
up. They waved goodby and she never 
saw him again. 

The survivors of the 11 Israeli coach¬ 
es and athletes murdered in Munich have 
organized a kind of association. Mrs. 
Spitzer belongs to this but she is some¬ 
what apart from the other members and, 
from this independence of spirit, has 
said and done things that the other sur¬ 
viving families have not entirely ap¬ 
proved of. She has, for instance, used 
her share of the SI million presented to 
the families by the German government 
as seed funding for a fencing academy 
in Israel. She refuses to use any of the 
money for herself or her baby. In the 
past three years she has traveled a good 
deal to gather support for her fencing 
academy, which she sees as a source of 
supply for future fencers in international 
competition. Senators Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey and Jacob Javits are among the 
sponsors of the Memorial Sports Com¬ 
plex at the University of Haifa, of which 
the fencing academy will be a part. 

Ankie Spitzer is different too in re¬ 
fusing to consider her husband’s death 
as a closed case. When she received the 
official death certificate from Germany 
the cause of death was listed as “mur¬ 
der"—hardly the specific, pathological 
description one would expect from a 
coroner's office. The personal belongings 
of her husband had not been returned 
to her three months after his death, de¬ 
spite her repeated demands to the Kri- 
niinalpolizei in Munich. Only when she 
stormed into the office of the German 
ambassador to Israel and threatened to 
publicize her difficulties, were her hus¬ 
band's effects returned—the very next 
day, in fact. When first informed of An¬ 
dre’s death she went to Munich and 
wanted to accompany the official Israe¬ 
li physician to the Pathological Institute 
in order to identify the body. She was 
not permitted to do this. From these 
experiences—the absurd autopsy report, 
the reluctance of the police to return 
her husband’s clothes, their absolute re¬ 
fusal to allow her to identify her hus¬ 
band’s body—Ankie Spitzer feels that 
there may have been something in the 
nature of a cover-up. She has written 
four letters to the Pathological Institute 
in Munich to get a clarification of the 


coroner’s findings. She has received no 
answer. She believes it possible that her 
husband was killed not by the Arabs 
but by the rifles of the German police. 
The helicopter in which Spitzer was held 
captive shows bullet holes in its under¬ 
side. She doesn't know 1 why that should 
be. She has requested but received no 
cooperation from the Israeli government, 
and feels if there is something to cover 
up, her own government is acting in 
complicity with the Germans. 

You get the impression that Ankie 
Spitzer is not entirely displeased to be 
known as one who makes trouble. For 
two weeks after her husband's death her 
baby and her brother and sister in Hol¬ 
land were kept in hiding by Israeli of¬ 
ficials as a result of threats having been 
received against their lives. Ankie was 
not allowed to join them but was reunit¬ 
ed with the child when she was flown back 
to Israel in a special El A1 plane. The De¬ 
fense Ministry suggested that the young 
widow and her infant stay at a military 
camp for their own safety, but Ankie re¬ 
fused. Instead, and with the consent of 
the ministry, they hid with friends for 
four months. When they returned home 
a night guard watched the house while 
patrol cars made checks during the days, 
looking for suspicious objects in Ankie’s 
mail. Even today the Spitzer household 
is the beneficiary of Israeli security. It is 
a not entirely normal life. 

There is a wedding picture of the young 
couple on the wall. Who shall tell one or 
another of us how best to deal with our 
grief? Ankie Spitzer thinks about her 
fencing academy to be named after her 
husband. She takes care of her little girl. 
She could go back to Holland to live— 
her mother and father want her to—but 
she feels her child would suffer from too 
much sympathy. “Here she is not so spe¬ 
cial," Ankie says. “There are lots of lit¬ 
tle children whose fathers are dead. It is 
not unusual." She has friends and rath¬ 
er resolutely participates in the ordinary 
activities of a middle-class community, 
but she is determined that there will be 
some ceremony or some recognition on 
the part of the world that her husband 
and 10 others died in the Olympics four 
years ago. To the anger of the Israeli 
Olympic Committee she wrote to the In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee de¬ 
manding to know what its intentions 
were in this regard. Officials of the Is- 
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152 reasons why 


If you travel a lot you know the 
kinds of surprises we're talking about. 
Like lost reservations, lumpy beds and 
prices that inflate overnight. 

At over 1,700 Holiday Inn hotels 
and motels we've eliminated these 
kinds of surprises by setting up a 
tough, thorough code of 152 standards. 

A room with no surprises. 

When you pull into a Holiday Inn 
location, you know what's waiting for 



you. A big comfortable bed (1) with 
fresh sheets (2) and soft pillows (3). 

Your room will be in top condition 
(4-5). and so will the equipment in it 
(6). There will be a comfortable sofa or 
lounge chair for you to relax in (7). 
and a free TV (8). We've got 49 other 
standards (9-57) that just cover your 
bedroom and bath. Things like the 
thickness of your carpet, the required 
number of hangers, the condition of 
your individual year-round tempera- 
hire control, the firmness of your 
mattress, the soap, the towels and the 
all-over cleanliness of every square 
inch of your room. 

We don't cook up surprises. 

We don't make wild promises 
about our restaurants. Just that you’ll 
get a tasty, nourishing meal (58), 
presented appetizingly (59). Our meats, 
vegetables and desserts are top quality 



(60) and will be served the way you 
ordered them. 7 other restaurant regu¬ 


lations (61-67) mean you get good food 
and prompt service in clean surround¬ 
ings. We are very finicky about our 
glasses and silverware and tables and 
restrooms, even our kitchen floors. 
Everything. 


Service without surprises. 



Is it possible that no one would 
ever be surprised by anything in a 
Holiday Inn room or restaurant? Our 
Innkeepers and Food and Beverage 
Managers are going to try. They are 
required to know our rules inside out 
(68). Each is a graduate of extensive 
training at the multi-million-dollar 
Holiday Inn University (69) 
and is required to take re¬ 
fresher courses every year. 

Holiday Inn employees 
receive specialized training 
too. They've got 12 rules 
of their own to live 
up to (70-81). Includ¬ 
ing being well- 
groomed and 
courteous and 
offering you at 
least 14 hours of 
continuous 
room serv¬ 
ice daily. 

and being able to 
refer you to a baby 
or a dentist or a doctor quickly. 


Don't look for surprises 
in our lobby. 

They’re tough to come by. Our 
lobbies are neat and uncluttered (82) 
with plenty of helpful information 
from an area map and schedules (83) 
to brochures on attractions (84). 
There's even a church directory (85). 
Plus six other standards (86-91) that 
deal only with keeping the lobby clean, 
comfortable and safe. 


Some other things that 
won’t surprise you. 

Free Holiday Inn swimming pools 
(92) are well-maintained (93-96). And 
we have standards that cover things 
like hallways, mechanical rooms, and 
storage rooms (97-99). 

There are 13 more standards (100- 
112) that cover miscellaneous items, 
from housekeeping supplies to parking 
space to security. 



Our unsurprising prices. 

We offer reasonable rates and we 
stick to them. 3 regulations (113-115) 
assure that. We also guarantee the 
American 
Express Card 
will be wel¬ 
comed for 
payment of 
your room 
and meals. 

So don't leave home without it. If you 
don't already have an American 
Express Card, there’s an application in 
every Holiday Inn room. And children 
under 12. when they're in the same 
room as their parents and require no 
rollaway beds, are always free. 

IYobably the most important rule 
of all is that every inn is inspected 
several times each 
year to make sure it 
lives up to the 151 
other rules (152). 

Stay with us soon. 

And give us a chance 
not to surprise you. 



at Holiday Inn 
the best surprise is 
no surprise. 



Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 
Tareyton improves . 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 

The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac¬ 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 



Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 




Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 

Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes, 
including the refining of sugar! 


Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 



Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 

Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 

Charcoal is used to 

mellow the taste of the finest bourbgns. 


Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 

While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 



Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Site: 21 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm-. 20 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine-, av. oer cigarette. FTC Report Nov. 75. 
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raeli Olympic Committee feel that Mrs. 
Spitzer is impolitic and something of a 
nuisance. One official said, “Israel wants 
no crying, no special ceremony in Mon¬ 
treal. We are going to compete in the 
Games. That is all.” Ankic Spitzer an¬ 
swers, “There will be .v/mfething. The 
families are going to Montreal. There will 
be some ceremony if I have to create it 
all by myself.” 

By daylight German police have sur¬ 
rounded the area. Armored cars pa¬ 
trol the streets. In Israel, the cabinet 
decides not to negotiate with the ter¬ 
rorists. German Foreign Ministry of¬ 
ficials attempt to contact the heads of 
governments in the Arab world. None 
offers to mediate. None will intervene. 
By nightfall the German authorities 
permit the terrorists and their blind¬ 
folded hostages to enter two helicopters 
for a ride to an airbase 15 miles away. 
There a 727 waits, presumably ready 
for takeoff. There are eight terrorists: 
when the helicopters land at the air¬ 
base, some of them step out to check 
the 727. At this moment police sharp¬ 
shooters ringing the airport open fire. 
Three Arabs are hit, a fourth takes 
cover and shoots out the control tow¬ 
er floodlights. Another fosses a gre¬ 
nade into one of the helicopters in 
which the bound hostages sit: it ex¬ 
plodes and burns like a torch. 

The skirmish lasts an hour. When 
it is over all the Israeli hostages are 
dead. They were wrestlers, weight lift¬ 
ers, a track and field coach, a rifle 
team coach and a fencer. Five of the 
terrorists are dead. A German police 
officer is dead. And this event of the 
XXth Olympiad is concluded. 

In 1936, Israel was Palestine and under 
the British Mandate; a brilliant English 
officer. Captain Orde Wingate (later a 
commander in the Burmese theatre of 
World War II), was assigned to the Jew¬ 
ish underground militia, the Haganah. 
Wingate trained the elite squads in the 
art of guerrilla night lighting and they 
had great success defending Jewish set¬ 
tlements against Arab attacks. Even 
more important, they became the cadre 
from which officers of the new Israeli 
army were chosen many years later. In 
Israel. Orde Wingate is a hero. 

There is a public sports facility on the 
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Wbuld you pay 
$ 9.75fora 
magazine that 
could save you 

*1,000this year? 




That's what we're suggesting. 

A trial subscription to MONEY—the magazine of personal finance 
from the publishers of Fortune and Time—costs just $9.75. 

This modest investment can easily end up saving you $1,000 or 
more the first year you subscribe. 

Every month. MONEY is full of money saving, money-stretching 
ideas you can put to work right now. How to save on taxes, insurance, 
college, driving, heating, doctor bills. How to buy more wisely. How to find 
great economy vacations. How to invest for safe growth. 

How to live better by spending your money more wisely. That's the 
MONEY idea. Try it and if you don't like it. cancel for a full refund on 
unmailed issues. 

Right this minute, give us a toll-free call and start your MONEY 
coming. 

CALL TOLL-FREE 800-6218200 (IN ILLINOIS, 800 972 8302) 
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Mediterranean Sea 20 miles north of Tel 
Aviv called The Wingate National Insti¬ 
tute for Sports and Physical Education, 
and it is here that Israel’s physical train¬ 
ing teachers and coaches receive their 
schooling. The terrain and climate at 
Wingate is identical to that of Southern 
California. The sun is soft and beneficent 
and the rollers come into the beach with 
a pacific evenness. There are dormitories 
here, tennis courts, classrooms, dance 
studios, soccer fields, a gymnasium, an 
Olympic swimming pool and a cinder 
track. Beautifully laid out and land¬ 
scaped, Wingate suggests the ultimate 
summer camp. Apart from the Israeli jet 
fighters that occasionally tear the sky 
overhead, there is little sense here of a 
nation whose survival is in question. Out 
on the track, Israel's premier athlete, Es¬ 
ther Roth, is training. The sun is shin¬ 
ing. The grass inside the track is lush 
spring grass. Even from this distance it 
is clear that the young woman is a world- 
class athlete. She jogs and bursts into a 
sprint and walks with concentrated self- 
regard. But she is not humorless or aloof, 
and she exchanges gibes with the other 
people using the track, or doing field 
events on the grass. 

On the backstretch a coach is lining 
children up to do sprints. In a field near¬ 
by a strapping young man is flinging him¬ 
self into the air over a bar. Roth calls to 
him and gets him to do sprints with her. 
They run across the grass from one curve 
of the track to the other, then turn and 
walk back, then turn and sprint, and then 
walk back again. They are incredibly fast 
and beautiful to watch. The boy is too 
big and sturdy to be a runner but his legs 
are long and he is in superb condition. 
He is able to make Roth go faster than 
she would if running alone. Roth is ide¬ 
ally built. All her musculature and power 
is concentrated in the buttocks, thighs 
and calves. The nonfunctional part of her 
running self, the trunk, is flat and lean. 
She has wide shoulders, a narrow waist. 
Her black hair is tied behind her neck in 
a ponytail. 

While Roth does her wind sprints on 
the grass, a thin blond man in a blue 
warmup suit is setting up hurdles on the 
cinders. He is Peter Roth, the star’s hus¬ 
band. He was a gymnast but gave up his 
career before he married Roth and be¬ 
came her coach. His abilities are not en¬ 
tirely respected by the coaching commu¬ 


nity, but it is grudgingly conceded that 
in the two years or so he has been coach¬ 
ing his wife, he has learned everything 
he could learn about the theory of coach¬ 
ing. He has studied and, most important, 
he has gotten his wife to run again. 

In Munich in 1972, Esther Roth, then 
Esther Shahamurov, ran in the semifinals 
of the 100-mcter dash and was edged out 
of the final by I 100 of a second. She was 
entered in the 100-meter hurdles and up 
to the semifinals when the Black Septem- 
brists stormed their way into the Olym¬ 
pic Village and subsequently took the 
lives of the 11 coaches and athletes, 
among them Esther's beloved mentor 
Amitzur Shapira, the man who discov¬ 
ered her when she was a 14-year-old kid 
running for a club in Tel Aviv. Roth w ith- 
drew from the semifinals and went back 
to Israel with her coach’s body and did 
not put on a pair of track shoes for two 
years. It was the young man she married 
who persuaded her to run again, and for 
this the otherwise skeptical coaching es¬ 
tablishment in Israel is grateful to him. 

In the Asian Games in Teheran in 1974 
Roth won three gold medals in the 100- 
and 200-mcter sprints and in the 100- 
meter hurdles. At the 1975 Regional 
Games in Seoul. Korea, she won two 
gold medals. Roth is the only Israeli who 
can possibly win something in the Olym¬ 
pics, yet the Olympic Committee people 
will be happy just to sec her run in the 
finals. She will compete in the 100-meter 
dash and in the 100-metcr hurdles. If she 
even reaches the finals she will have 
brought Israel to a point of achiev ement 
in sports that this 28-year-old country 
has never before accomplished. 

Dr. Alberto Avalon walks down to the 
track to observe at close hand the more 
intense phase of Roth’s daily training. 
Ayalon is a professor of biomechanics 
who teaches at Wingate. A pipe-smok¬ 
ing, mustached man in his 30s, he is here 
because Roth is having a problem with 
her time trials in the hurdles. Ayalon 
draws a diagram. They've discovered 
that off the mark Roth’s reaction time is 
astonishingly fast but that recently in the 
stretch she has peaked too early. Ayalon 
says that her anaerobic efforts—her in¬ 
ternal energy resources—flag premature¬ 
ly. This is not characteristic of her. Ay¬ 
alon and Peter Roth believe she is doing 
something wrong with her rear hurdling 
leg. Ayalon removes from its leather case 


an eight-lens Polaroid camera. When you 
take a picture with this camera it makes 
eight separate prints in sequence. Ayal¬ 
on is going to try to photograph Roth’s 
movements as she goes over a hurdle. Ay¬ 
alon and Peter Roth pull a heavy metal 
scaffolding alongside the fourth gate and 
with his camera the professor climbs to 
the top of the scaffolding some 10 or 12 
feet above the ground. Peier Roth in the 
meantime is running a w ire alongside the 
track. The hurdles have been set up for 
a 50-meter trial, and beyond the last hur¬ 
dle is a homemade wooden swingbar, 
also wired, which Roth will breast as if 
it were a tape. When her body makes con¬ 
tact with this swingbar a circuit will be 
broken and her time will be recorded. 

Back at the starting line Peter Roth has 
wired a starting gun to the chocks. He 
will be able to time the differential be¬ 
tween the sound of the starting gun and 
the moment Roth's fool leaves the start¬ 
ing block. This is called her "reaction 
time.” By means of further intricate wir¬ 
ing, he will be able to know the time she 
takes to get to each hurdle. This is called 
her "movement time." He will be able 
to chart a graph similar to the one show n 
by Ayalon v isualizing the anaerobic ca¬ 
pacity of Roth and depicting which 
points of her race arc the strongest and 
which are the weakest. 

While all these preparations arc being 
made. Roth is half-hurdling, running 
alongside the hurdles as a warmup and 
swinging one leg over each hurdle at less 
than top speed. Some children have gath¬ 
ered to watch not her, but all this elec¬ 
tronic equipment that Peter Roth has 
devised to measure her performance. 

Finally, under the sun in this cool and 
beneficent spring afternoon, the gun fires 
and Roth is on her way. She is so in¬ 
credibly last that Ayalon on his scaffold¬ 
ing misses the shot almost entirely. She 
has gone by so quickly that of the eight 
prints she is visible only in about four. 
He retimes the camera and Roth comes 
back to the starting block. She is breath¬ 
ing deeply and there' is some good-na¬ 
tured badinage between her and the 
coach and the professor of biomechanics 
who has not been able to catch her on 
film. Once again at her husband's com¬ 
mand she kneels at the starting block. She 
places a foot on the rear block. With her 
fingers she measures off the proper po¬ 
sition for her hands on the track. She 

continued 
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Underwriting? 

Listen. 

A steadily increasing number of major corporations 
are choosing E.F. Hutton, one of the nation’s largest broker¬ 
age firms, for assistance in raising capital. 

In the past year alone,we participated in32.55 billion 
in underwritings which were distributed through our 
151 domestic and foreign branches. Our 72-year record 
of unbroken profitability affords us the capital strength to 
undertake major positions in the underwriting segment 
of the private sector. 

If you are interested in finding out more about why 
E.E Hutton is being chosen for major underwritings,write 
us for our 1975 annual report at Box444. Bowling Green 
Station, New York, N.Y 10004 . 

WhenEFHutton 

talks, 

people listen. 






Relive the year 
they invented the 
United States... 


TIME has just published 
a new Bicentennial 
special issue— THE 
NEW NATION- written 
as though TIME s re¬ 
porters were on the 
scene the week of 
Sept. 26.1789. 

That was the year we were putting together a new nation.The new 
Constitution became law. Our institutions and traditions were being 
invented from scratch. Just this week, the Bill of Rights was submitted 
to the states for approval. And President Washington was criticized for 
living too royally. (52 dozen bottles of fine wine for a recent dinner!) 

When TIME brought out its first Bicentennial issue last year reporting 
the week of July 4.1776. it was an instant sellout and went on to become 
the most popular issue in TIME'S history. 

THE NEW NATION is certain to repeat that success. Active TIME 
subscribers at the time of publication received it as part of their regular 
subscriptions. 

But. if you're not a subscriber, be sure to pick up your copy today 
wherever you buy magazines. 

For information on special bulk rates for schools and organizations, 
phone toll-free: 800-621 8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 

THE NEW NATION 

TIME’S NEW BICENTENNIAL ISSUE 

ON SALE NOW 
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nods and Peter Roth shouts a command. 
She lifts her knee from the cinders, poised 
now for the start. The gun cracks and 
she is off. Again she is past Ayalon on 
his scaffolding. The Polaroid extrudes the 
new print some time after Roth has 
crossed the finish line. It is a better print 
this time although somewhat blurred. 
Roth isscen in theentireeight prints from 
the beginning of the hurdle to the point 
at which her rear foot is passing over it. 
There is not enough detail, however, to 
make a meaningful analysis and Roth is 
asked to perform the run for the third 
time. 

Later Ayalon packs his camera. The 
experiment has not been entirely success¬ 
ful. In the meantime Peter Roth has been 
writing his numbers and drawing his 
graphs. Into the afternoon, Esther Roth 
dutifully and obediently runs and runs. 
With no real competition for her in Is¬ 
rael, her opponent must be the clock. The 
coach is no fool and understands the im¬ 
portance to his wife's physical and psy¬ 
chological training of this faceless tech¬ 
nical opponent. Esther has only herself 
to race. He points out the excellent re¬ 
action time she has off the blocks, the 
less satisfactory times at the later hur¬ 
dles. But Esther Roth has today run like 
the wind. 

During a lull in her practice she speaks 
of her 2-year-old son Yaron. She docs 
not think about Munich, she says, be¬ 
cause she cannot alTord to. She has no 
fears for herself at Montreal, trusting the 
Canadian security. She is not certain she 
can win a medal, although she is as good 
as anybody in Western Europe. But there 
are sprinters and hurdlers in East Ger¬ 
many, Poland and Russia to whom she 
has been compared. She smiles and nods. 
“In Eastern Europe there are five wom¬ 
en with the same time. Which of us will 
win?” She shrugs. 

Yuval Wischnitzer said that he runs for 
himself first and Israel second. And 
Roth? Her English is halting. She is dark- 
haired and has a classic Mediterranean 
complexion, large dark eyes and white 
teeth. “1 run for Israel first," she says. 
"Not for me. I'm nothing.” 

And then she is back hurdling again. 
It is late afternoon. The children are gone 
and she is alone now on the track. As 
she soars above each hurdle her hus¬ 
band's shouts echo over the field as he 
exhorts her to go faster, faster. end 
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FOR200YEARS, 
NOBODY HAS. 


In 1775, eight ships flying this flag prepared to 
defend our colonies. In the 200 years since, the Navy 
has never stopped working to keep foreign nations from 
treading on democracy. 

Of course, there have been a few changes. Today, 
our ships range from aircraft carriers to nuclear 
submarines to hydrofoils. Today, we continue 
to safeguard democracy all over the world. And 
today, a sailor can learn to be an expert in skills like 
radar, aviation mechanics, nuclear propulsion or 
advanced electronics. 

Today’s Navy can train you in more than 60 career 
fields. And give you the opportunity to meet new 
people, continue your education, and possibly even see 
the world. Your Navy recruiter can tell you what 
training you’re qualified for. Speak to him or 
call toll free 800-841-8000. (In Georgia, 800-342-5855.) 

The Navy. Like America, it’s come a long way 
in 200 years. 

NAVY 


Capt. H. C. Atwood, Jr., U. S. Navy Q32: 

NAVY OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION CENTER 
P.O. Box 2000, Pelham Manor, N.Y. 10803 
□ Send me your free booklet. (G) □ Call me. (G) 

name 

First (Please Print) Last 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE__ZI P_ 


BIRTH DATE_ _ 

Last Grade Completed 

























SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TENNIS VACATIONS 
AT SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST RESORTS! 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game.. and some of the 
world's most complete, superbly 
appointed resorts, each with a wide 
range of recreation and entertainment 
facilities for the whole family. It's a per¬ 
fect pairing. Great tennis, .and great 
everything else you ever wanted in a 
vacation! 

Top professional instruction 

Mow you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction.. taking advantage 
of the most modem teaching 
methods and equipment...in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at these select resorts are 
designed to provide a total vacation 
for every member of the family, rather 
than a vacation that's totally tennis. 
Here the emphasis is on enjoyment 
and improvement. Vet you give up 


nothing when it comes to the quality 
of the tennis instruction furnished. 

The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the Finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known...including 
Butch Buchholz. former U. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion; Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time; 
and Helen Gourlay. 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

Choose your favorite setting 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and 
beaches.. .great water sports? There 
are Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 


Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel's spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 
designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar. just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint Mew England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn. a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an SI 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and the world's 
most exciting resorts.. .the match 
that's a tennis player's vacation 
dream come true! 

Call toll-free now! 

For more information, brochures or 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call I-800-325-4332...in plenty of 
time for your next vacation! (You can 
also write directly to Sports Illustrated 
Tennis. 9300 Dielman Drive. St. Louis. 
Missouri 63132.) 


Genera I Telephone & Electronics. One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Phone Mart- 
the new fashion 
in selecting phones. 



We’ve come up with a brand- 
new way for a phone company to 
serve its customers. 

It’s called Phone Mart. 

In General Telephone areas 
where there’s a Phone Mart, you 
can choose your phones with the 
same care for their decorative 
effect as you’d use in choosing 
your furniture. 

We offer a choice of dozens of 
different colors and styles. 
You can pick out any phone 
that suits your fancy and 
carry it home. 

And if you change your mind, 
it's easy to change your phone. 

After all, fashion is always 
changing. 

And why shouldn’t phones 
change with it? 


Midnight shootouts... 

duels at dawn... 


Law and 



Wyatt Earp Butch Cassidy Doc Holliday Frank Canton Clay Allison Billy the Kid Bat Masterson 
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'God diJ not make all men equal," Western* 
were fond of saying. "Colonel Coll did." 


Beer and lav. receive equal lulling at Roy Be 
saloon-courthouse in l.angtiy. Texas 


In Hie wake of a card-game quarrel, a vengeful cowl 
dispatches one player and mortally wounds another 
( M. Russell's Death ol a Gambler. 


Hangings were often heralded by 
invitations to the press and other 


A grim squad of Union Pacific linemen 
in a special train, hunting Buich Cassidy 
Wild Bunch, 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 

TIME * LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 

Yes. I would like lo examine The Gun fighters. Please send it to me for 
10 days' free examination - and enter my subscription to THE OLD 
WEST. It I decide to keep The Gunfigiiiers, l will pay $7.95 (S8.9S in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then will receive future volumes 
in THE OLD WEST scries, shipped a volume at a time approximately 
every olher month, Each is $7.95 (S8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and 
handling and comes on a 10-day, free examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that I must buy and I may cancel my sub¬ 
scription at any time simply by notifying you. 

It I do not choose lo keep The Gunfighters. I wilt return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 
1 will not be under any future obligation. 


Name 


(Please Print) 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Now THE OLD WEST — an extraordinary series 
from 1'IME-LIFE BOOKS - brings you the roar¬ 
ing true life adventures and struggles of all those 
dauntless men and women who opened and 
settled the frontier West. 

It was a time of impatient vigilantes, raw frontier 
justice, roaming guerilla bands, and outlaws who 
burned down courthouses out of plain cussedness. 
It was the era. the heyday, the prime time of the 
gunfighter. 

In your introductory volume to THE OLD 
WEST — The Gunfighters — you'll see what it 
was actually like to live within range of the gun- 
sights of the West's most dangerous outlaws: 
the James gang, who vacationed in Indian Terri¬ 
tory between holdups . . . Billy the Kid, who 
casually killed a man for an idle insult . . . Ben 
Thompson, one of the West’s most ruthless gun- 
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FOR 

TINE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 13-19 


ARCHERY DARRELL PACE. 19. of Reading, 
Ohio, scored 2.570 points to lead the qualifying at 
the U.S. Olympic Trials in Oxford. Ohio. Joining 
him on the men s team will be RICK McKINNEY. 
22. of Muncie. Ind. The two women qualifiers were 
LUANN RYON. 22. of Riverside. Calif., and LIN¬ 
DA MYERS. 29. of York. Pa. 

COLLEGE baseball ARIZONA won its first col¬ 
legiate national championship by beating Eastern 
Michigan 7-1 in the finals of the 30th College World 
Series in Omaha, Neb. (page 51). 

basketball After nine years of war. the NBA 
agreed to a merger with the ABA by absorbing — 
for a hefty price—four of the six surviving ABA 
clubs—the New York Nets. Indiana Pacers. Den¬ 
ver Nuggets and San Antonio Spurs (page 64). 

BOXING—GEORGE FOREMAN scored a TKO over 
Joe Frazier at 2:26 of the fifth round of a scheduled 
12-rounder on Long Island. Frazier subsequently 
announced his retirement (page 68). 

ALEXIS ARGUELLO, 24. of Nicaragua, knocked 
out Mexico's Salvador Torres at 1:25 of the third 
round in Los Angeles to retain his World Boxing 
Association featherweight championship. 
ECKHARD DAGGE r 28, won the world junior 
middleweight title in his hometown of Berlin when 
the champion, the Bahamas' Elisha Obed, quit fight¬ 
ing in the 10th round. 

cycling At the U.S. Olympic Track Trials in 
Northbrook. III.. PAUL DEEM. RONALD SKA- 
RIN. ROGER YOUNG and JIM OCHOW1CZ 
were selected for the 4,000-meter pursuit team (page 
60). Other qualifiers included LEIGH BARCZEW- 
SKI in the 1.000-meter match sprints. BOB VEHE 
in the 1.000-meter time trials and LEONARD NITZ 
in the 4,000-meter individual pursuit. 

FOOTBALL—STEVE MYER. a draft choice of the 
Seattle Scahawks from the University of New Mex¬ 
ico, completed 12 of IS passes, two for touchdowns, 
and was named player of the game as he quarter- 
backed the West to a 35-17 win over the East in the 
16th annual Coaches All-America game in Lubbock, 


GOLF—JERRY PATE shot a three-under-par 277 to 
win the U.S. Open at the Atlanta Athletic Club by 
two strokes (page 18). 


HORSE RACING —PAY TRIBUTE. Marco Castaneda 
up. the longest priced hoiwe in the field, won the 
$250,000 Hollywood Gold Cup at Hollywood Park 
by 3V4 lengths and paid $29.80 (page 56). 

Jockey JORGE TEJEIRA tied a North American 
record set by Hubert Jones in 1944 when he rode 
eight winners in a single day, three of them at Key¬ 
stone during the afternoon and five at Atlantic City 
at night. 

SOCCER —NAS L: The New York Cosmos lost to 
Boston 3-2 on a tic breaker, which they protested, 
but rallied later to beat Toronto, the league's best 
defensive team and the Northern Division leader. 
3-0 and move past Washington into first place in 
the East. The Cosmos' cause was aided by a 3 0 
Washington loss to Minnesota that helped the Kicks 
move into a first-place lie with Vancouver in the 
West. St. Louis broke out of a 10-game losing streak 
with consecutive 3-1 wins over Rochester and Port¬ 
land but remained in the Western Division cellar. 
George Best scored both Los Angeles goals as the 
Aztecs beat Tampa Bay 2-1 in overtime. Of the sev¬ 
en goals Bcsi has scored this season, six have been 
game-winners. 

ASL: Jose Nelo. the league's top scorer in 1975. 
booted the winning goal as Eastern Division leader 
Rhode Island defeated New York 3-2. In the West, 
front-running Los Angeles shut out New Jersey 4-0 
and limited Oakland to just one shot in a I-1 lie. 
but second-place Utah kept close by beating New 
Jersey 3-1. 


.S. Olymi _ .. 

Beach. Calif. BRIAN GOODELL. a 17-ycar-old 
Californian, set a world record in the 400-metcr 
freestyle (3:53.08) and John Nubcr added anoth¬ 
er in the 200-mctcr backstroke (2:00.64) 
(page 26). 


tennis lq English preliminaries to Wimbledon, 
CHRIS EVERT defeated Virginia Wade 8-6, 6-3 to 
win the Eastbourne championship, while Jimmy 
Connors and Hie Nastase shared prize money of 
$31,062 in the John Player event in Nottingham 


when rain forced abandonment of their finals match. 
Each had won a set and they had split the first two 
games of the third set. 

track a field —At the Olympic Trials in Eugene. 
Ore. STEVE WILLIAMS, aiming for a gold medal 
in the 100- and 200-meter dashes, suffered a leg in¬ 
jury, did not qualify for the U.S. team in either event 
but will accompany the team to its training site in 
Plattsburg, N.Y. Qualifiers for the men's 100 were 
HARVEY GLANCE (10.1). HOUSTON McTEAR 
and STEVE RIDDICK. Other qualifiers: men's 
shotput AL FEUERBACK <69'3'/4'). GEORGE 
WOODS 3,,<) PETE SCHMOCK . men s ’/Milome¬ 
ter walk—TODD SCULLY (1:25:28.6). RON 
LAIRD and LARRY WALKER; women's long 
jump—KATHY McMILLAN (22' 3*). SHERRON 
WALKER and MARTHA WATSON; women's 
javelin throw KATHY SCHMIDT (213' 5'). 
SHERRY CALVERT and KARIN SMITH. 

mileposts ANNOUNCED: A scries of three 
"dream" miles to be held this summer after the 
Olympics. The participants will be New Zealand's 
mile world-record holder. JOHN WALKER; Tan¬ 
zania's FILBERT BAYI. the 1.500-mcler record 
man: New Zealand's ROD DIXON: MIKE BOIT 
of Kenya: THOMAS WFSSINGHAGE of West 
Germany: EAMONN COGHLAN of Ireland; 
RICK WOHLHUTER and MARTY LIQUORI of 
the U.S.: plus the winner of the Olympic 1.500 me¬ 
ters should he not be among this group. 

NAMED: As head coach of the Quebec Nordiques 
of (he World Hockey Association. MARC BOI- 
LEAU. who was fired last year by the NHL Pitts¬ 
burgh Penguins. 

NAMED: As vice-president and general manager 
of Toronto's new. unnamed American League base¬ 
ball team. PETER BAVASI. 33. son of E. J. (Buz- 
zic) Bavasi, president of the San Diego Padres, 
whom the younger Bavasi had served since 1973. 
RETIRED: Tackle CHARLIE COWAN, of the 
Los Angeles Rams. Cowan's retirement follows by 
one week that of JOE SCIBELLI, a guard and 
also a Ram 15-year man. 

SOLD: Bv Oakland A's Owner Charles O. Finley. 
Pitcher VIDA BLUE to the New York Yankees 
for a reported $1.5 million and Outfielder JOE 
RUDI and Reliever ROLLIE FINGERS lo the 
Boston Red Sox for $1 million apiece. Three days 
later Commissioner BOWIE KUHN voided the 
deal (page 22). 

SYNDICATED: Nelson Bunker Hunt's Epsom 
Derby winner EMPERY and French Derby winner 
YOUTH for $6 million apiece. Only three thorough¬ 
breds have been syndicated for more—What A Plea¬ 
sure (SB million), Wajima ($7.2 million) and Sec¬ 
retariat ($6.08 million). The two 3-ycar-olds will 
continue to race until the end of the 1976 season 
and then be retired to stud in Kentucky. 

TRADED: By the Baltimore Orioles. Pitcher KEN 
HOLTZMAN lo the New York Yankees as part of 
a 10-player swap. In other deals prior to ihe June 
15 trading deadline St. Louis sent Outfielder REG¬ 
GIE SMITH to Los Angeles for Catcher-Outfielder 
JOE FERGUSON and San Francisco and Atlanta 
completed a four-player trade in which the Giants 
gave up Inficldcr WILLIE MONTANEZ for Braves 
Infielder DARRELL EVANS. 

TRADED: By the NBA's Atlanta Hawks. 6'5* 
Guard TOM VAN ARSDALE to the Buffulo Braves 
for Guard KEN CHARLES and Forward-Guard 
DICK GIBBS. Van Arsdale has averaged 16.2 
points a game in an 11-year career. 

WAIVED: Quarterback JOE GILLIAM, by the 
Pittsburgh Stcelers. Gilliam was the Steelcrs' start¬ 
er, with a 4-1-1 record, at the beginning of the 1974 
season. Then he was replaced by Terry Bradshaw, 
who led the team to its two straight Super Bowl 
wins. Last year Gilliam was demoted to third string 
and there were reports that he had been fined sev¬ 
eral thousand dollars for missing team meetings. He 
was claimed last week by the New Orleans Saints 
after 15 other teams had passed him over. Subse¬ 
quently, Gilliam was arrested near Nashville, Tcnn. 
on charges of possessing cocaine, carrying a weap¬ 
on and reckless driving. 

DIED: JIMMY DYKES. 79. a maior league base¬ 
ball player, coach and manager for almost 50years. 
An inficlder. he played 22 seasons and had a life¬ 
time batting average of .280. He piloted six teams— 
Detroit. Cleveland, the Philadelphia A's, the Chi¬ 
cago White Sox, Ihe Baltimore Orioles and the 
Cincinnati Reds and set an American League rec¬ 
ord for managers by being thrown out of 62 games. 
Dykes never won a pennant. 


CREDITS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JUDI WARREN, a senior 
at Warsaw (Ind.) High, 
averaged 20.7 points, 
seven assists and five 
steals, leading her team 
to a 20-0 record and the 
girls' state basketball 
championship. The 
5' I* guard was named 
"Miss Basketball'' for 
Ihe Indiana-Kentucky 
all-star game. 



lisa McDowell, a 

junior at O'Gorman 
High, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., won the 100- and 
220-yard dashes and the 
180-yard hurdles at the 
stale track meet, lower¬ 
ing her state hurdle rec¬ 
ord to :22.5. She also 
anchored the 440-yard 
relay team to a record 
docking of :49.6. 


ken lisko, a sopho¬ 
more at Cardinal Moo¬ 
ney High in Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, hit five 
consecutive home runs 
in a 16-3 win over 
Boardman High. They 
were his first homers in 
11 games. Altogether. 
Lisko drove in 12 runs 
and raised his season 
batting average to .455. 


DARRELL HURLEY. 12, 

pitching for Ponderosa 
Oil in the Ashcboro 
(N.C.) Recreation 
League, had a no-hiltcr 
in the season's third 
game and went 5 for 5 
at the plate, including 
three grand-slam home 
runs. Darrell is regular¬ 
ly a catcher and has a 
.500 batting average. 


VICKIE COOK, 12, of 

North ridge. Calif., set 
two AAU girls' age 
group track records. In 
Phoenix she won the 
880-yard run in 2:22.7, 
and in Los Angeles she 
won the mile in 5:02.1. 
Vickie holds the record 
in the mile raccwalk 
(7:58) and has ran (he 
two miles in 11 : 10 . 


VINCENT GOLDSMITH, 

a junior at Mount Ta- 
homa High School, Ta¬ 
coma, Wash., set a na¬ 
tional men's 16-and- 
undcr shotput record 
with a 65' 10" toss at the 
Franklin Pierce Invita¬ 
tional in Parkland, 
Wash. He has thrown 
the 12-pound shot be¬ 
yond 65' five times. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


HOOPS AND CORKS 

Sir: 

Your report on the NBA playoffs (Call 
Them Champs Again, June 14) is unfair to 
the Celtics and Coach Tom Heinsohn. The 
Celtics proved once again they arc the best 
team in basketball by winning their 13th 
championship in 20 years. Not only did their 
starters come through in the clutch, but also 
their much-maligncd bench. 

You say that Heinsohn is always looking 
over his shoulder at Red Auerbach. That 
is ridiculous. Tommy Heinsohn is his own 
man and probably the best coach in the 
league today. 

Alan Miller 

Boston 

Sir: 

Celtic fans may think Tommy Heinsohn 
is a winner—but Tommy Heinsohn is not a 
champion to those of us concerned with the 
obligation to exemplify sportsmanship in the 


face of intense competition. Boston fans may 
defend his antics on national television; I find 
them inexcusable. 

Bob Scott 


Paterson, N.J. 


Sir: 

Barry McDermott says “. . . by then 
Boston had a 10-point lead and the cork¬ 
screws in the champagne.” Please, Barry, use 
careful thumb and finger pressure—but no 
corkscrew—to open your next bottle of 
champagne. 

Richard Wolanske 

Ashburnham, Mass. 


Sir: 

After an already elongated regular sched¬ 
ule this year's playoffs lasted two months'. 
That's not a playoff—it's a season. Enough 
already! 

Jay Leimbacii 

Swarthmorc, Pa. 


Sir: 

What a playoff! What games, superteams, 
super coaches! Fantastic! Basketball in June! 
Let ’em play til Labor Day. 

Jim Iannone 
Jim Iannone Jr. 

Adclphi, Md. 

OLYMPIC BASKETBALL 

Sir: 

Arc we to believe (Convening Carolina 
Blue to Gold, June 14) that seven of the 15 
best available amateur basketball players arc 
from North Carolina Coach Dean Smith’s 
conference, with four of those seven from 
his team.’ Then North Carolina should have 
won this year's NCAA tournament. But 
wait. I seem to remember the Tarheels being 
handled neatly in an opening round game 
by Alabama (nobody on the U.S. Olympic 
team from there, of course). 

James H. Bergland 

Wheeler, Mich. 

continued 

















In the’76 Olympics,all 
eyeswillbeonthelOO 
meters,the 800meters, 
thel500meters and 
the postage meters. 



Postage meters? 


As teams of amateur athletes attempt to set 
new records during the 76 Olympic Games 
at Montreal, a team of Pitney Bowes em¬ 
ployees will be quietly setting records of 
another kind. 

In special Pitney Bowes processing cen¬ 
ters, located at Olympic Headquarters and 
in the Olympic Village, our team will handle 
the anticipated heavy volume of mail and 
paperwork for the duration of the games. 

Our biggest task will be processing the 
thousands of letters and cards sent by the 
athletes with our compliments to all parts 
of the globe. Also, like every well-equipped 
paperflow center, ours will be geared for 
high-speed mail opening, sorting, imprinting, 
collating, folding, inserting, postage metering 


and mailing. We’ll also have Tickometers to 
count the tickets, plastic program cards pro¬ 
duced by our Malco Plastics subsidiary, and 
labels and hand-held imprinters/applicators 
for price marking by official vendors made 
by our Monarch Marking Systems subsidiary. 

Even if the Olympic Games aren’t in your 
plans—but better paperhandling is—call one 
of Pitney Bowes’offices throughout the United 
States and Canada, and around the world. 
Or write to Pitney Bowes, 9064 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, CT 06904. 


Hi Pitney Bowes 

Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 
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Sir: 

The North Carolina coach had every right 
to load up the U.S. Olympic team with four 
of his own players, plus three more from the 
Atlantic Coast conference on a 15-man 
squad. And I, as an angry American, have 
every right to cheer for Canada, Mexico or 
Yugoslavia, instead of North Carolina, in 
the 1976 Olympics. 

Jim McKone 

McAllen, Tex. 

PHILLIES 

Sir: 

I am glad to see players like Dave Cash 
and Larry Bowa get some well-deserved 
recognition (Shh, the Phillies Are At Work , 
June 14), but I regret that there was no men¬ 
tion of two important and overlooked Phils, 
Bob Boone and Garry Maddox. Boone, who 
wasn't even a starter on opening day, is bat¬ 
ting .330, yet in the power-packed Phillies’ 
lineup he has to bat eighth. Maddox, al¬ 
though hampered by injuries, has hit solidly 
all year, and has covered center field in a 
manner "reminiscent of a. . . celebrated Gi¬ 
ant centerliclder of other years." But thank 
you for the line story. 

Lewis Scheindlin 

Philadelphia 


MONTEFUSCO 

Sir: 

John Montefusco’s unique ego, his base¬ 
ball professionalism and his keen sense of 
humor make him a man to watch. An out¬ 
standing athlete, he is bringing some show¬ 
biz razzmatazz to the baseball field ( The Lip 
Who is Split, June 7). We need more Mon- 
tcfuscos. 

Daniel Cox 

New York City 

TRAPPING 

Sir: 

At this moment my adrenaline is (lowing 
and my head pounding. I have never been 
as disgusted as I was when I read of Dor¬ 
othy Gooch and her love of trapping ( Trap- 
pin Kind of Stands Atone, June 14). The 
mentality of a person who loves the thrill 
of causing an animal a violent, agonizing 
death frightens me. 

When will our government pass a law to 
ban the steel leg-hold trap? Several of the 
animals Gooch traps arc on the endangered 
species list. 

It galls me that she thinks she has the right 
to those animals just because they share the 
same land. The animals are mine as much 
as hers, and 1 want them alive and free. 


You have a moral responsibility to now 
publish us an anti-trapping article. 

P.S. I would never buy or wear a fur! 

Susan M. Niederrvter 

Oreland, Pa. 

Sir: 

It would be interesting to see what kind 
of thrill Dorothy Gooch got out of trapping 
if the roles were reversed, and she got her 
hand caught, with no means of escape other 
than chewing the limb off. 

Ronald Kaufman 

Portland, Ore. 

Sir: 

1 learned about the barbaric steel-jaw trap 
the hard way. Last December our pet cat 
went across the road and into the yard of a 
neighbor (whose property borders on our lo¬ 
cal wildlife sanctuary) where he was caught 
in such a trap for approximately 17 hours 
before the teen-ager who set the trap found 
him and released him. When he came home 
his leg was badly mangled. The vet did what 
he could but finally had to remove the leg at 
the shoulder. 

After speaking to others in the community 
I discovered that trapping in our township 
was quite common and that our pet was not 

continued 
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<1976 PHARMACRAFT CONSUMER PRODUCTS 
A PRODUCT OF Q PENAVRJ CORPORATION 


If you 


have athlete's foot, 
you're probably not using 
Desenex.® Desenex would 
have helped get rid of it fast. 

And Desenex used every 
day will help keep athlete's 
foot away. 

Trusted Desenex. The oint¬ 
ment, spray, solution and 
powder all contain the most 
widely used athlete’s foot 
fungus killer. 


So if you have athlete’s 
foot, it’s your fault, 
notours. 




Why drive an economy car 
that looks like a closed little box? 
Drive the wide-open 



With these extras FREE : 
FREE : AM/FM radio. 
FREE: Wheel trim rims. 


FREE : Luggage rack. 
FREE : Special striping. 



Now, for a limited time only, at participating MG deal¬ 
ers, the MG Midget Special comes with all these free 
extras, plus these impressive MPG figures: 37 on 
the highway and 25 in the city. Of course, these are 
EPA estimates (lower in California) that may vary. 

depending on your driving habits, the 
car's condition and optional equipment. 
For the name of your nearest MG 
dealer, call these toll-free num¬ 
bers: (800) 447-4700, or, in 
Illinois. (800) 
322-4400. 
British Leyland 
Motors Inc., 
Leonla. N.J. 
07605. 


MG MIDGET THE LOWEST-PRICED TRUE SPORTS CAR 
IS EVEN A BETTER VALUE NOW 
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the first to get caught in such a trap—even 
children had been injured. Together wc were 
able to get a local ordinance passed which 
prohibits the use of the trap. We hope more 
people will become aware of the cruelty of 
these devices and ban them altogether. 

Mary Lou Rose 

Grossc lie, Mich. 

HIGH FLYER 

Sir: 

Dwight Stones is a superb athlete and his 
flying demonstrations are awesome and in¬ 
spiring ( The Right Height for Dwight's Flight, 
June 14). Track isn't quite as popular yet as 
basketball and baseball, where athletes are 
paid a mint for their skills. But the true ath¬ 
letes are those like Dwight Stones who work 
just as hard as professionals, often with in¬ 
ferior equipment and without receiving a 
nickel, doing it out of love for their sport. 

Mike Finamore 

Webster, Mass. 

Sir: 

Two world records were broken in track: 
Earl Bell broke the pole vault record, and 
you just put him in For The Record. A 
few days later the high jump record was bro¬ 


ken, and it gets a cover story. Please can’t 
we have a little bit more fairness? 

Shawn McCaffrey 

Camden, Ark. 

BA Yl-WALKER 

Sir: 

Kenny Moore’s story on Filbert Bayi and 
John Walker ( Appointment at a Starting 
Line , June 14) not only showed the contrast¬ 
ing life-styles of the two runners, but also 
the strenuous physical training and mental 
stress that go into Olympic preparation. 
Much attention is focused on the 1.500 me¬ 
ters. Let’s hope the Bav i-Walker race is more 
exciting than the Kip Kcino-Jim Ryun con¬ 
test in 1968. It may be long before we see 
such milers in the Olympic Games again. 

Henri C.l. Salaun 

Deerfield, Mass. 

Sir: 

In my opinion, what Filbert Bayi and John 
Walker will be lighting for in Montreal is 
the silver medal. The gold will go to Villa- 
nova’s Eamonn Coghlan, who will be run¬ 
ning for Ireland. 

Tom Grant 

Garrett Hill, Pa. 


HARES AND HOUNDS 

Sir: 

I was horrified to discover when my mag¬ 
azine arrived that coursing hounds is still a 
"sport," but the treatment of coursing in 
Clive Gammon’s article (‘Gerraway, Li'l 
Daisy!', June ?) was even more horrifying. 
It seems lev me that Gammon underplayed 
the inhumane aspect of coursing and even 
chose to glamorize it. He claims not many 
hares were killed, but possibly he should have 
described what a kill comprises. The animal 
does not die instantly or painlessly. 

To find out that coursing is a betting sport 
in the modern world makes me wonder how 
civilized the world really is. Gammon states 
that only one in 10 hares is killed, but he ne¬ 
glects to mention that the other nine arc sub¬ 
jected to the torture of running for their lives. 
Coursing is in the same class as bullfighting, 
dogfighting and cockfighting, ‘‘sports’’ that 
should be outlawed. 

Eric Dunayer 

Englishtown, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ii li strated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



The Blue Max is a distance ball, thanks 
to 11s high-velocity center and its nearly 
100 feet of "hot" rubber windings. The 
Blue Max is an accurate ball. Thanks to 
its rubber center and windings, it 
compresses against your clubface long 
enough to pick up all the direction 


and spin you're putting on your ball. You 
get the "feel" only a wound ball can 
deliver. The Blue Max is a durable ball, 
thanks to its cover of super-tough Surlyu* 
that can take a lot of your mis-hits and 
still come up without a smile. Maximize 
your game, with Blue Max. 

Surlyn is a registered trademark of the DuPont Co 


Maxfli 

nuivLor* 

DUNLOP SPORTS COMPANY. 
Division ot Dunlop Tire 
4 Rubber Corp 
Buffalo N Y 
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“Pine forests, rolling hills, 
takes and a house that rotates 
to take it all in.. . 

What more could you ask for?” “Old Grand-Dad!’ 

/ 





Head of the Bourbon Family. 


Old Grand-Dad 

When you aska lot more from life. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond Old Grand Dad Distillery Co. Frankfort. Ky 40601 








Was every cigarette 
you smoked today smooth? 

The taste of extra coolness 
makes smooth taste 
a sure thing with KGDL. 

Come up to KGDL 


,S u/jet 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dsngerous to Your Health. 


©MWftO. 


Kings. 17 mg. "tar." 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Apr. 76 










